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Deadline 
approaches 
for early 
decision 


BY LYNN YU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Less than two weeks away from 
the deadline of early decision appli- 
cations for fall 2000 admission, pro- 
spective students have been express- 
ing their interest in becoming part of 
the Hopkins community. 

As of November 2, the Admissions 
Office has received 229 early applica- 
tions, exceeding the number it had 
received by the same time last year by 
33 applications. 

“Tt is still a little bit premature to 
say how many [early applications] 
we will receive this year,” says Direc- 
tor of Admission Paul T. White. “We 
could get 300 more or five more be- | 
tween nowand November 15th. I will 
not speculate that number.” 

This year’s unusually large fresh- 


men class, as White states, will bean | 
unlikely factor in affecting the Ad- | 
mission Committee’s selection of | 


early decision applicants. Adds 
White, “The freshmen class may be 
large, but it is compensated by the 
equally large graduating class” of 
1999. 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A2 
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Vaccess, an outside contractor, travels to college campuses to make vaccinations more available to students. 


Health Center offers meningitis 
vaccines, flu shots to students 


| BY LIZ STEINBERG 
| THe JouNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Influenza and meningitis vaccina- 
tions have been made available to the 
student body from two different 
| sources, the student Health Center 
| and an outside contractor, Vaccess 
Health. The student Health Center 
| has increased its efforts to vaccinate 
| thestudentbodyin response toalarge 
| influenza outbreak last February, and 





studies showing a higher percentage 
ofmeningitis among college students. 

Many students noticed a discrep- 
ancy between the costs of vaccina- 
tions through Vaccess Health and the 
University Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter. 

Meningitis vaccinations through 
the Health and Wellness center on 
campus are $65 and flu vaccinations 
are free, and both are ten dollars 
cheaper than the services offered by 


Liaisons target alumni interaction 


BY CHRIS LANGBEIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On October 
20, the Student 
Council elected 
Kara Wiard and 
= 226 sa v Ary We te Nea 
; ‘Brickman as 

‘Alumni Liaisons. 
Their goals will 
be to increase 
student and 
alumni interac- 
tion. 

“Really the 
only events that 
have been going 
onare to connect 
students and 
alumni, strictly as 
networking,” ex- 
plained Wiard. 
“We wanted 
something that 
would attract students because it 
wasn’t formal.” 

Much of the liaisons’ efforts will 
focus on “generating [undergradu- 

~-ate] interest in alumni,” said 
Brickman. 

The liaisons are responding to 
what they feel is a general sentiment 
that “the alumni do their own thing 
and the students do theirs.” 

Visits to sporting events, activities 
at the BMA, barbecues and other 
more social, rather than professional, 
opportunities for student-alumni in- 
teraction are planned for later this 
semester and academic year. 

The redoubling of student efforts 
to interact with alumni, spearheaded 
largely by Brickman and Wiard, be- 
gan last spring when Jim Archibald, 
President of the Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Association, and Erv 
Seculow, Director of Alumni Rela- 
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http: 


tions, appeared before the Student 
Council. 
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Suzanna Brickman and Kara Wiard are the Student Council Alumni Liaisons. 


“They came to us,” explained 
Wiard, “with an effort to try to have 
alumni and students connect with 
each other.” 

Student interest will be gauged ata 
November 11 function at the 
Steinwald Alumni House. The event 
will begin at 8:00 p.m. with a casual 
reception. Attentions will then move 
towards career-oriented focus groups 
where student can take the time to 
examine and consider their profes- 
sional interests in what Brickman and 
Wiard hope will be a more comfort- 
able environment. 

“We want students to see where 
alumni have gone with their Hopkins 
education,” said Brickman. “Alumni 
are really having almost no interac- 
tion with students right now. I think 
this is a really good opportunity. The 
student body has much to gain.” 

Despite the effort devoted to their 
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FIELD HOCKEY EXCITEMENT 

Field Hockey has worked upahuge 
head of steam as they near the 
postseason. Find out what their 
chances are from our guru, George 
Wu. Page Al2 


A GLIMPSE AT THE HOLOCAUST 

Features brings you the story of 
Rabbi Joseph Katz and how he sur- 
vived Hitler’s reign by fleeing Nazi 
Germany for the United States in 
1941, Page B1 


ARTS AT HOPKINS? 

There really is more than biomedi- 
calengineering and médicineat Hop- 
kins and Baltimore. Focus lets you 


know what some of those artsy op- 


tions are. Page B2- 


first event, “what's really good about 
thisis thatit’ TSS ER gaye ae 
: said Wiard. 

“We want 
students to get 
the idea that [the 
alumni] are out 
there, and they 
canhelp,” added 
Brickman. 

The alumni 
liaisons are the 
most recent ina 


tives aimed at 
alumniand their 
role in the uni- 
versity commu- 
nity. Other re- 
cent steps have 
included such 
measures as the 
standardization 
of class rings to 
promote a sense 


of school unity and the distribution | 


of the Alumni Association discount 
card. 

“From [the alumni] standpoint, 
and I agree, it can really be a prob- 
lem,” said Wiard. “We're the lowest 
of all the [U.S. News]top ten schools 
in alumni giving. ... It’s a self-per- 
petuating thing. Students don’t see 
alumni here, and when they gradu- 
ate, they leave Hopkins completely 
behind them.” 

“We're trying to help students re- 
alize that [alumni] area major part of 
the university,” said Brickman. 

“Our hope would be that there 
would be a monthly activity planned 
... for alumni and students to inter- 
act,” added Wiard. “Hopefully, this 
will instill a sense of pride in Hop- 
kins. These alumni were satisfied with 
their Hopkins experience, and they 
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Vaccess Health. To get a vaccination 
through the University, students must 
schedule appointments two or three 
days in advance and arrive punctu- 
ally, unlike the service thorough 
Vaccess. 

Sam Parrish, M.D., director of Stu- 
dent Health Services, explained the 


difference in price to be due to the | 


convenience of Vaccess. “[Vaccess]| 
is sort oflike McDonald’s: people walk 
in and out the door” with out sched- 
uling appointments. 


University officials met with | 


Vaccess Health at American Health 
Wellness meetings over the summer, 
and decided to call the vaccine dis- 
tributor onto campus to assist with 


vaccinations. Vaccess broughtits own 


advertising campaign to the campus, 


hich ved to ch more suc- | : ; ; A é 
YI ESO vEONG LO Ree eat | David Maraniss spoke about Vince Lombardi at last night’s Odyssey. 
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BY ROBERT DAVIES 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NeEws-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins 1999-2000 
Compendium willsoonbe completely 
accessible online, located at the 
website http://www.jhu.edu/compen- 


|) dium. 


Jeremy Gorelickand Tim Murphy, 
both juniors, were elected as Com- 
pendium co-chairs last year. The se- 
lection was based on the “different 
ideas for style,” 
and Gorelick feels 
that they won the 
bid in large part 
because of their 
idea to post the 
text online. “This 
is something 
we’ve been want- 
ing to doforsome 
time,” says Mary 
Ellen Porter, Spe- 
cial Assistant to 
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Pulitzer Prize winning writers 


| David Maraniss and Richard Ben 
| Cramer spoke to a crowd of over 200 


in Schafler Auditorium in Bloomburg 
on November 3. The event was the 
fourth of this year’s five-part Odyssey 


| lecture series. The focus of this year’s 
| seriesis American Icons,and Wednes- 


day night’s event centered around 
sports as the two authors discussed 
their respective books on Green Bay 
Packers coach Vince Lombardi and 
Yankee Joe DiMaggio. 

Maraniss spoke first. The now as- 
sistant editor and political staff writer 
for the Washington Post said he “saw 
in Vince Lombardi the opportunity 
to write about themes in American 
culture that go beyond sports.” The 


primary theme, he explained, is 
American ethos in competition and 
the role of winning in American life. 

“The cost of winning to Lombardi 
was a life-long obsession that prob- 
ably led him to an early grave,” 


Body,” and “Baltimore and Beyond.” 
The University section includes in- 
formation on how to contact deans, 
staff and faculty. It also includes de- 
scriptions of, and contact informa- 
tion for, various administrative of- 
fices, student services, restaurants, 
dining halls and stores, as well as list- 
ings ofseveral on-campusattractions. 

The Policies section specifically 
states rules for student conduct, drugs 
and alcohol, student activities, and 
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‘Odyssey covers Icons 


| BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 


Maraniss said. “I wouldn’t have writ- 
ten the story unless I saw it as a great 
American story.” 

Despite the fact that Lombardi died 
before Maraniss began researching for 
his book, Maraniss got very close to 
his subject, interviewing people close 
to Lombardi’s personal and profes- 
sional life. 

“He [Lombardi] struggled for 21 
years in relative anonymity,” said 
Maraniss. “Green Bay was considered 
the Siberia of the NFL. It became his 
godsend.” 

Maraniss stressed the fact that 
Lombardi became a great coach be- 
cause the struggle was so long and 
difficult. 

“The eight years he spent teaching 
[high school Latin and physics] made 
him a great teacher,” said Maraniss. 
“His system gave his players the abil- 
ity to see the field in a way other play- 
ers couldn’t.” 

At the same time, Maraniss said he 
recognized many of the imbalances in 
Lombardi’slife, including his relation- 

ConTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Compendium now available on-line 


miscellaneous issues (pets, automo- 
biles, etc). a 

The Student Body section gives. 
brief descriptions of various student 
activities and organizations. This in- 
cludes Student Council, fraternities, 
religious groups, performing enn’ 
and recreational sports. 

The Baltimore and Beyond sec- 
tion shows maps of the surrounding 
area, along with listings of some of 
the nearby stores, restaurants, clubs’ 
and malls. There 
arealsolistings of 
some of the most 
interesting at- 
tractions in Bal- 
timore and 
Washington, 
There are sched- 
ules for shuttles 


portation sys- 
tems, and con- 
tact information 


the Dean. for airlines, air- 
The Compen- ports, car rentals 
dium isa valuable and taxi services. 
student resource Although this 
and contains four resource can be 
main sections: very valuable for 
“The University,” f 
“The Policies,” CHUNG LEE./NEWS-LETTER CONTINUED ON 
“The Student Murphy and Gorelick have posted the Compendium on-line this year. Pace A4 





English, Writing Seminars depts. 
host semester-long lecture series _ 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


This semester, a number of poets, 
novelists and literary critics have vis- 
ited the Homewood campus as part 
of series put on by the English and 
Writing Seminars Departments. 

The English series, called the Tu- 
dor and Stuart Club, was founded in 
the 1920s. by Sir William Osler in 
memory ofhis son, who died in World 
Warl. Since then, Osler’s endowment 
has allowed the club to bring literary 
critics and scholars to Hopkins to 
speak. Originally, their topics, as sug- 
gested by the club’s name, covered 

material written during the period 

from Queen Elizabeth to Queen 
Anne. 

Speakers this semester have in- 


cluded James Wood, the managing 


editor of The New Republic, and Wil- 
+ 


4 


liams College Professor Christopher 
Pye. 

Wood, the club’s first speaker for 
fall 1999, talked about Coleridge, 
Shakespeare and the role of morality 


_in the making ofart. Pye recently dis- 


cussed the correlation between 
changes in perspective in Renaissance 
painting and changes in character- 
ization in Shakespeare in a talk en- 
titled “Vanishing Point.” 

Although the series was initially 
intended to bring together under- 
graduates, graduates, faculty, and citi- 
zens of Baltimore, Professor Robert 
Paulson remarks that “there was a 
time when undergraduates sort of 
slipped out of the picture.” However, 
he adds, “everything is being done to 
remedy that situation,” and points 
out that a large number of under- 
graduates attended the September 
meeting. 


$ 


Student curator Steve Newman 
encourages undergraduates to con- 
tinue attending the lectures, stating 
that those “who have an interest in 
literary criticism, especially those 
pretty far along in their studies, would 
profit, since the talks are pitched to- 
ward the faculty and grad students.” 

Next semester, the Tudor and 
Stuart Club will host Professor Lee 
Edelman, a Tufts University theorist 
on modern poetry and the role of 
sexuality and literature; Professor 
Larry F. Scanlon, a medievalist from 
Rutgers; and Professor Jay 


Fliegelman, an Early Americanist oe 


from Stanford University. 

The Writing Seminars Depart: 
ment hosts a reading series each se~ 
mester. Whereas theTudorand Stuart 
Club is directed towards faculty and 
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. graduate students, the Writing Semi- : 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
__-ship with his wife, who gave up her 
= life for Lombardi’s love of football, 
= and his son, who “carried the glory 
~ and burden of his name.” 

“His son ... had a love-hate rela- 
tionship with his dad,” said Maraniss. 
But despite the imbalances, 
Maraniss said Lombardi was always 
air in his treatment of his athletes 
nd that he should be remembered 
r that. 

Richard Ben Cramer, also a 
fe Pulitzer Prize winner, spoke second. 
= Cramer got his start as Editor of the 
& Johns Hopkins News-Letter, and af- 


we ter attending the Columbia Journal- 
=~ 


os 
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ray 


UNIVERSITY WIRE 


MINNEAPOLIS — A key figure 
‘= claiming to have evidence of a wider 
*» conspiracy refused a University of 
» Minnesota offer oflegal protection in 
*« return for his testimony in the men’s 
tm athletics academic-misconduct in- 
ee vestigation. 
Alonzo Newby’s lawyer, Ron 
m Rosenbaum, rejected the University’s 
se offer Friday to pay his legal expenses 
and defend Newby in civil lawsuits 
that might stem from information he 
7 gives the University investigators. 
t=  “(Newby) clearly wants a payment 
= in cash, which we are unwilling to give 
& him,” said William Donohue, the 
= University’s deputy general counsel. 
: = The offer, presented by University 
& investigator Don Lewis, followed a 
published statement by Newby ad- 
= mitting he knew of academic mis- 
= conduct in the men’s basketball pro- 
gram and implying that it was 
sanctioned by his superiors. 
= Newby also accused the Univer- 
sity of covering up the misconduct by 
== not seriously attempting to obtain his 
_&S testimony. 
m= “The Gangelhoff allegations are 
‘i but a piece of a much bigger pie,” he 
‘le said in a statement released Friday. 
However, Newby will only offer his 
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CAMPUS AND COUNTRY 





The Johns Hopkins University community assembled on October 26, to recognize 
and celebrate the contributions of assertive women on campus at a vigil orga- 
nized by the Hopkins Organization for Women. Performances by the Sirens, the 
Octopedes and Christina Moreno framed speeches by such administrators as An- 
drea Perry, assistant to the Dean of Students and Susan Moreth, Health and 

_ Wellness educator, as well as students such as Barbara Zwecker and Jeremy 


Gorelick. 


_ Each of the speakers focused on a different part of the issue of women’s rights — 
some addressed international aspects of feminism while others commented on 
the more pressing local issues of domestic violence against women. The unifying 
theme running throughout the evening was that of looking back at the improve- 
ments from the past and looking ahead at the distance left in reaching full equal- 
Bas: _ ity and representation of women on the Hopkins campus. 
_____Inparticular, the Hopkins Organization for Women advocated for the hiring of 

ee more female professors for the staff and encouraged a higher awareness of 
| women’s rights for all community members, be they students or administrators. 


Pulitzer Prize winners Cramer and 
Maranis address Odyssey audience 


ism School, he worked at the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and free-lanced for 
Esquire and Rolling Stone. 

Cramer had the dubious pleasure 
of biographing Joe DiMaggio, one of 
the most private men who ever lived. 

“T came here tonight to tell you 
about a man who wasn’t fair,” said 
Cramer, “who never tried to teach 
anyone anything, and was concerned 
only with himself. Joe DiMaggio went 
to his first World Series in 1936; He 
died this year as well beloved or bet- 
ter beloved [than he was then]. Not 
bad for an icon,” Cramer said. 

Cramer echoed Maraniss’ com- 
ments about the role of winning in 





Minnesota counselor 


will not testify in case 


University’s offer, the academic mis- 
conduct report will still be released as 
scheduled. 

“Tt won’t slow us down unless he 
agrees to give us his testimony,” 
Donohue said. “We’re moving ahead. 
We can’t wait forever. Mr. Newby has 
had months to come forward, and he 
has refused to do so.” 

Newby wasfiredin June for refusing 
to testify before investigators because 
the University would not grant his de- 
mands. 

“T think the University deserves to 
know the truth,” said McKinley Bos- 
ton, vice president of athletics and stu- 
dent development. “For (Newby) to 
say he has information and not come 
forward is just unfair to all of us in- 
volved.” 


Alumni 
liasons 
begin 
work 
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American life, saying that DiMaggio’s 
driving force was not a love of base- | 
ball, but a love of winning. 

“Tfhe [DiMaggio] won, he discov- 
ered, then there’s nothing this coun- 
try wouldn’t give him,” said Cramer. 

While Maraniss and Cramer are 
political writers by trade, both men 
agreed that it was easy to make the | 
transition to sports writing. 

“I don’t categorize the Clinton | 
book [one Maraniss wrote about our 
President] as a political book or the 
Lombardi book as a sports book,” | 
said Maraniss. “They’re books about 
America.” 

This is the sixth year the Odyssey 
lecture series has been in existence, 
said forum producer Ghita Levine. 
The goal ofthe lecture series, she says, 
is “to do outreach to the community 


Students 
vaccinated 


| ing students. The agency utilized col- 


| over the Health Center is its over- 
| whelming efficiency and accessibil- 


| students against meningitis and 709 
| students against influenza, at the cost 


| well enough staffed to vaccinate all 


| fluenza vaccines. Officials hope by in- 


| ing records such as immunizing 40% 


| 1400 vaccinationsin one day,” Parrish 


| ness is late winter to early spring. 





and to open the campus to people 
who are not students.” 


Crackdown on travel 
scams may aid students 


UNIverSITY WIRE 


IOWA CITY, lowa — University 
of Iowa junior Angie Ruger is getting 
through midterm season by day- 
dreaming about Canctin’s aquama- 
rine coast, not to mention an all-you- 
can-drink-yardstick night at Daddy 
O’s Bar. 

For Ruger, as well as the hundreds 
of other students heading to Iowa 
City’s travel agencies for early book- 
ing rates for Spring Break, the chances 
of getting scammed have been signifi- 
cantly lowered, according to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

On Aug. 3, the FTC announced an 
investigation titled Trip Trap, which 
“targets companies misrepresenting 
vacation packages through fraudulent 
telemarketing and other means.” 

Trip Trap is focusing on 25 com- 
panies that misled customers by over- 
stating amenities, telling people they 
had won trips when they had not and 
incorporating extra charges for all- 
inclusives, according to the FTC Web 


| site. 


Additionally, the FTC filed five 
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-cessful than the University in draw- 


orful posters, mass e-mails, along with 
the notification of students’ parents 
of the services to draw students in 
droves. 

The advantage of Vaccess Health 


ity. Vaccess Health came to the Johns 
Hopkins campus, and over the course 
of one day, managed to vaccinate 739 


of $75 and $10 respectively. The dis- 
tributor brought over forty nurses and 
over twenty clerical workers, and was 


students that came. 

In past years, many students have 
not utilized the services of the Health 
and Wellness Center. Last year alone, 
under 100 students turned out for in- 


creasing the publicity and the conve- 
nience of the vaccinations that more 
students would utilize the services, 
and preventany outbreaks of disease. 

Unlike other schools, Johns Hop- 
kins has not had a case of meningitis 
in over ten years. When the effects of 
the disease are not directly visible to 
the student body, students are less 
likely to get vaccines. “It’s difficult to 
get attention when students feel well 
and aren’t worried,” explained 
Parrish. 

The Health Center would have 
been incapable of dealing with the 
quantity of students that turned out 
for Vaccess, which boasts outstand- 


of student bodies in one day. “There’s 
no way the Health Center could do 


emphasized. “The Center would have 
had to close down for the week.” 
The majority of students that have 
turned out for vaccinations have been 
freshmen and sophomores, who are 
at higher risk of disease due to the 
close quarters of dorm life. There has 
beena national increase in meningitis 
outbreaks recently, including 83 cases 
involving college students. 
Vaccinating students now gives the 
vaccines sometime to achieve full po- 
tency, as the prime season for sick- 


The meningitis vaccine protects 
against four types of bacterial menin- 
gitis. The fifth type is not common 
enough to be included in the vaccine. 
The vaccine will be effective for three 
to five years. 

Vaccess Health has been putting 
onimmunization days at various cam- 
puses for about a year, including 
Towson, Princeton, the University of 
Pennsylvania and Lehigh. This is the. 
company’s first year coming to Johns 
Hopkins. 


asking to permanently enjoin law vio- 
lations and redress customer con- 
cerns. The companies affected by the 
action are American International 
Travel Services, Air-Land-Sea Reser- 
vations, Inc., Resort World, Inc., 
Cervenik-Anderson Travel and All- 
Around Travel Club. 





Erin Batory, a UI junior, said she 
has firsthand experience with Spring 
Break companies not delivering on 
their promises after a Cancun trip last 
year through the Denver-based Stu- 
dent Express. 

“We were supposed to leave on 
Sunday, but there was no plane,” 
she said. “The reps told us to come 
to the St. Louis airport three differ- 
ent times and fed ridiculous sce- 
narios about why there wasn’t a 
plane. We were offered no reim- 
bursement, except a free meal at a 
gross restaurant.” 

After three days of waiting, Batory 
and her friends got to Cancun. Their 
parents are seeking legal action against 
the company. 

The government move does not, 
however, prevent college students 


Applications received 


Admissions has 
begun to receive 


applications for 
the class of 2004 
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There has been much discussion 
as to whether a Hopkins early deci- 
sion application will be givena “selec- 
tive advantage” over a regular one. 
While stressing the fact that no appli- 
cant is ever given any “unfair advan- 
tage” in the selection process, White 
points out that the admission com- 
mittee “does not have the pressure 
that comes with the volume of the 
certain class size” when considering 
early decision applications. 

“We usually cannot take everyone 
who is qualified” in the regular deci- 
sion pool, says White, “but if some- 
body applies early and we decide that 
he or she is eager to contribute to the 
Hopkins community academically and 
extracurricularly, we are not concerned 
as much about the volume issue.” 

According to information posted 
on the Hopkins admission website, a 
total of 9,400 applications were re- 
ceived last year; of which approxi- 
mately 10 percent were admitted to 
this year’s freshmen class. Students 
applying for early decision applica- 
tions constitute about 25 percent of 
all accepted applicants. 

This year, the Admission Office is 


uw uib 12 
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a" 
expecting an even higher numbef of 
applications. 

“We are not holding the number, 
down... would not be surprised ifwe 
receive somewhere around 10,099 
regular decision applications thi, 
year,” says White. Because of the lim. 
ited spots in each year’s freshman 


class, the application process is rela. 
tively competitive. 


“What we look ina prospective stu. 


dent are academic abilities, achieve. 
ments and [his or her] involvement in 
pertinent extracurricular activities,” 
says White. “We want to take someone 
whois going contribute to the Hopkins 
academic enterprise.” ; 

While applying early decision 
might slightly increase one’s chance 
of being admitted to the school, it js 
nonethelessa binding choice. Allearly 
decision applicants, together with 
their parents and secondary schoo| 
counselors, are required to signastate. 
ment that acknowledges the appli- 
cants’ commitment to attend Hopkins 
ifadmitted and to withdraw their ap- 
plications from other institutionsim- 
mediately. 

Moreover, theyarealso notallowed 
to apply under early decision to other 
colleges or universities. 

While early decision applicationis 
not for everyone, White recommends 
it to prospective students who “have 
Hopkinsas their first choice”. More- 
over, he also advises that all appli- 
cants should try to see and experience 
the dynamics of the school well 
enough before choosing Hopkins as 
the place to receive their education. 
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ger to participate. “So many alumni 
were so willing to help,” said Wiard. 
“They are some of the nicest people.” 

The two liaisons are part of an 


surfaced Friday afternoon, Univer- 
sity President Mark Yudof denied al- 
_ twee legations of an internal cover-up. 
- “We'll go anywhere, any time to 
=. meet with Newby,” Yudofsaid in state- 
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Lecture 
series 
continues 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 

nars Reading Series attracts writ- 
ers to read from their current work 
and discuss topics intended to appeal 
to all audiences. The majority of the 
readersare fiction and poetry writers, 
though each year theseriesbringsina 
few editors, agents and nonfiction and 
science writers as well. 

Thissemester’s series began on Oc- 
tober 19th with Francine Prose talk- 
ing about “Why High School Students 
Can’t Read.” Since then, Michelle 
Cliff, Trinity College Professor of En- 
glish Language and Literature and 
author of Abeng, No Telephone to 
Heaven, and Free Enterprise; and Pe- 
ter Schneider, renowned German nov- 
elistand author of Der Mauerspringer 
(The Wall Jumper), have also visited 
Homewood. 

Senior Lecturer Tristan Davies calls 
theseries “a pleasure that many people 
aren't acquainted with.” He believes 
“the tradition of outside lectures is 
essential to the university experience,” 


and thinks it is important that stu- | 


dents “take advantage of intramural 


the series, he feels students can “be 
exposed to accomplished writers” and 


BY JESSICA MYERS 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


On Tuesday, October 26, the Stu- 
dent Labor Action Committee 
(SLAC) hosted a public hearing on 
the Living Wage to address the issue 
ofunderpaid workers at Hopkins. The 
evening began with Naoko Watanabe, 
a member of SLAC, who welcomed 
the audienceand introduced the pan- 
elists. The first panel consisted of tes- 
timonies from low-wage workers 
hired by Hopkins institutions and 
contractors. Many ofthe panelists who 
were scheduled to attend and partici- 
pate in the hearing did not for fear of 
losing theirjobs. Instead, SLAC mem- 
bers recounted the experiences of 
these workers for the audience. 

SLAC’s fight has been a long one. 
In 1994, the Baltimore city govern- 
ment legislated a $7.90-an-hour liv- 
ing wage, and in 1996, the Student 
Labor Action Committee (SLAC) 
began its fight to institute this Living 
Wage for Hopkins employees. In the 
winter of 1999, SLAC asked President 
Brodyto signa pledge that would guar- 
antee that all workers at Hopkins in- 
stitutions and subcontracting in- 
stitutions would receivea living wage. 
President Brody refused to sign the 


| pledge, and instead devised his Brody 
resources [like the series].” Through 


experience “terrific pleasure in hear- | 


ing an artist speak his/her own work.” 

The series’ next reader is Mario 
Vargas Llosa, a past challenger for the 
presidency of Peru and a perennial 
contender for the Nobel Prize. Next 
Wednesday, November 10th, at 5 
p.m., he will speak in the Mudd Hall 
Auditorium. Then, on Friday, Steven 
Kotler, a graduate of the Writing 
Seminars program, will return to 
Homewood to read from his first 
book, as is the tradition here at 
Hopkins. He will read in Gilman 323, 
also at 5 p.m. 

To finish the semester, Dave Smith, 
visiting professor of poetry, LSU En- 
glish Professor, will visit Hopkins on 
November 16th. Finally, on Novem- 
ber 18th, Chuck Beckman, Gina 
Apostle and Steven Dixon will read 
from the first book of the late Arne 
Tangherlini, a graduate of JHU. 











Beaver College 


Plan by which workers’ wages will rise 
to $7.75 an hour in 2002. 

SLAC member Eric Leslie spoke 
on behalf of an employee, James, who 
is employed by Broadway Services, a 
Hopkins-owned institution, and 
works at a parking garage at the medi- 
cal campus. James feels that an in- 
crease in wages, as well as an investi- 
gation into the management structure 
of Broadway Services, is necessary. 
He works about 70-80 hours per week 
and earns approximately $180. 

SLAC member David Snyder then 
spoke on behalf of a female custodial 
worker employed by Broadway Ser- 
vices. She is a single mother raising 
four children. While on welfare, she 
received $430 per month. Yet as soon 
as she dropped out of welfare and 
began working for Broadway Services, 
she brought home and continues to 
earn only $80-$90 per week. 

Another SLAC member then told 
the story of Unis, a female parking 
attendant hired by Broadway Services. 
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place. It is a country where the notions of the 
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SLAC continues to rally for a living wage for workers 


She was evicted from her apartment 
because she couldn’ t afford to pay her 
rent, and nowlivesina homeless shel- 
ter. She wanted to relay the point that 
Broadway Services often hires black 
females because they have dependents 
and will consequently be less likely to 
quit even if they are underpaid. 

Panelist Newsome McLuin, a 
former employee of Up-to-Date 
Laundry as of this summer, com- 
mented that Up-to-Date Laundryisa 
company with which Hopkins is con- 
tractually involved. Forty percent of 
the work that is done by Up-to-Date is 
for Hopkins. He cited that working 
conditions at Up-to-Date are rather 
poor. After working at Up-to-Date 
for 24 years, he only received $5.15 an 
hour with no benefits. Employees 
work from 6 a.m. to6 p.m. with onlya 
short lunch break. After being forced 
toleave hisjob for organizing a union, 
Up-to-Date management bribed 
workers with $5.50 an hour so that 
they wouldn’t join the McLuin’s 
union. McLuin stated, “I think 
Hopkins should pull their contract on 
Up-to-Date.” 

After hearing testimonies from 
workers, a panel of experts expressed 
their concerns. Chauna Brocht, a 
policy analyst from the Economic 
Policy Institute in Washington, D.C., 
commented that Johns Hopkinsis the 
largest private employer in Maryland. 
She stated thatifthe University stands 
by the Brody plan, Hopkins would be 
paying $4500 less than what it should 
be paying to its workers. She also said 
that contractual workers earn 25 per- 
cent less than city workers, and their 
earnings have not kept up with infla- 
tion. She and SLAC members agree 
that Hopkins shouldallocate an extra 
$4000 per year to underpaid work- 
ers. 

James T. McGill, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, shed light on Hopkins’ side of the 
issue. He said that President Brody is 
tuned into this issue and that Hopkins 
employees are earning at least $7.70 
perhour. Hecommented, “we’re only 
varying in timing and amounts, philo- 
sophically we’re on the same level.” 
On January 1, 2000, wages will rise to 
$7.88, and on January 1, 2001, wages 
will rise to either $8.07 or $8.08. He 
said that Broadway Services and other 
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contractors are subject to an increase 
in wages for work being done for 
Hopkins, and that the University will 
look into the laundry situation. Ben 
Cashdan, a graduate student from the 
Department of Geography at 
Hopkins, then politely attacked the 
University and its policies. He said 
that the full cost to Hopkins for insti- 
tuting a Living Wage may either be $2 
million or $3 million — Hopkins’ to- 
tal assets exceed $3 billion, and the 
University keeps $100 million in cash 
at all times. He stated that 3 percent of 
Hopkins’ cash holdings would be suffi- 
cient to raise workers’ wages to the Liv- 
ing Wage. He then listed four other 
ways for Hopkins to institute the Living 
Wage. He said that 1) it could be pos- 
sible to transform Broadway Services 
into a nonprofit corporation; 2) have 
the University invest less in market se- 
curities, for in the last two years, 
Hopkinshasmade$380 million on Wall 
Street and there has beena $108 million 
increase in net assets; 3) reprioritize the 
operation budget which currently hasa 
$72 million surplus; or 4) contact the 
top twenty donors of the University 
and ask for the money. 

McGill then responded to these 
proposals by saying that unrestricted 
net assets have donor restrictions, and 
that the University has been demand- 
ing contractors to increase wages paid 
to employees since last spring. 

Panelists representing community 
interests revealed their sentiments 
concerning this matter. Professor 
David Harvey said that last year, over 
100 faculty members signed a petition 
fora Living Wage. He argued that the 
fact that the University is denying 
thousands of workers proper wages is 
an outrageous situation in regard to 
decency and proceeded to read from 
the UN Declaration of Human Rights 
of 1948. He commented that “you 
cannot build decent communities 
without decent wages. This Univer- 
sity is in violation of human rights.” 

Frederick Scott, a Hopkins gradu- 
ate, was unable to attend the hearing, 
but wanted to say that JHU has the 
resources to implement equitable re- 
lations and the time to act is now. 

Chester Wickwire, former JHU 
Chaplain, then said, “This cause is 
right, the time is right, and the Living 
Wage should go into effect now. 
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Hopkins could have made a tremen- 
dous impact during the Civil Rights 
movement but didn’t, Hopkins 
should do this now.” 

Ann Cekot from the Center for 
Poverty Solutions in Baltimore then 
said that her group’s mission is to 
eliminate the root causes of poverty, 
and the Living Wage is one of their 
top priorities. She then reported that 
people should spend no more than 30 
percent of their income on rent, and 
that people need to be paid at least 
$12.08 per hour to afford a regular 
two-bedroom apartment in Balti- 
more. She then said, “itis evident that 
these workers can byno means afford 
housing in Baltimore.” 

After all the panelists’ commen- 
taries, Cashdan turned to Vice Presi- 
dent McGill and said, “the money is 
there, why don’t you just pay it rather 
than have this forced upon you?” 


A3 


McGill replied that President Brody 
is committed to the $7.75 that went 
into effect last year, and will be com- 
mitted to $7.88 that is to go into effect 
this year. To close the evening, SLAC 
member Vikram Kambampati com- 
mented that this was the first time 
that the community came to the Hop- 
kins campus to discuss this issue, and 
how fortunate SLAC was to have 
clergy, civic leaders, economists, and 
workers unite for this cause. He then 
said to McGill, “pay workers as much 
as you value them, and we demand 
that you change your priorities and 
put people first!” He then handed 
McGill SLAC’s new pledge, which isa 
Hopkins as well as a community en- 
deavor, which McGill refused to sign. 

SLAC members will be waiting 
outside of Garland Hall on Novem- 
ber 10 for the Administration’s reply 
to their new pledge. 
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Students complain 
about shuttle service 


BY MEERA NAIR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


It’s not an uncommon sight, es- 
pecially on the weekends, to see stu- 
dents waiting for the JHU shuttles to 
arrive. While the majority are wait- 
ing for shuttles on fixed routes that 
should run at regular intervals, most 
end up waiting longer than expected. 
This trend causes muchirritation on 
the part of students. 

Most students have some criti- 
cism of the shuttle system. However, 
student and shuttle driver Mark 
Godin says, “I would ask a person 
who complains about the system to 
live the life ofa driver and dispatcher 
one night. Between traffic and wait- 
ing, it’s a lot to handle.” 

Lieutenant Kibbler, who is the or- 
ganizer of the shuttle system and is 
primarily responsible for its work- 
ings, did his best to explain why de- 
lays occur, saying, “The shuttle sys- 
tem is not perfect. There are many 
unexpected things, like weather and 
busy times, when runninglike clock- 
work is next to impossible. We defi- 
nitely have busier times, namely on 
the weekends and for the months of 
September and October. These are 
the times we’ve found that the new 
freshmen are exploring the area and 
we get big groups wanting to travel 
places. What people have to under- 
stand is that after October, demand 
will inevitably trickle down to about 
three-fifths of what it has been.” 

Thereare times that are more hec- 
tic than others, and the effectiveness 
of the shuttles is directly affected by 
this. Attesting to this was dispatcher 
Reyhan Reid, saying, “Saturdays are 
crazy. Fridaysand Saturdays are defi- 
nitely our busiest nights.” 

The organizers are hoping that 
decreased activity in the winter 
months will better enablevans to run 
on time. In addition, there will be 
fewer large groups traveling, some- 
thing thatis problematic for students 
and drivers alike. 

Freshman Antonia Badway com- 
mented on the crowding of people 
onthe shuttles, noting, “Itjust seems 
that every timewetry to takea shuttle 
to the Rotunda, it’s always at least 
ten minutes late and more often full. 
They are good, though, about send- 
ing another shuttle to get you when 
that happens.” 

Most people believe that there isa 
seemingly simple answer to this 
problem of overcrowding. As Paul 
Johnson, a junior, suggests, “there 
should be more shuttles so that they 
cancome more often.” However, Lt. 
Kibbler insists that it is more compli- 
cated than that. Adding vans isa dif- 
ficult procedure, mostly due to bud- 
getary constraints, but in addition, 
he states, “You can only put out as 


Guide is 
on-line 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
students, Gorelick points out that the 
book itselfis only distributed to fresh- 
men and some sophomores, and is 
not available to juniors or seniors. 
Porter adds that the Compendium is 
“very useful not only for students but 
for faculty and staff also,” although 
they do not receive the book itself 
either. “Printing has gotten so hor- 
rendously expensive,” notes Porter. 
The online posting provides a con- 
venient way for upperclassmen, staff 
and faculty to access the Compen- 
dium, and also for freshmen and 
sophomores to access it from out- 
side their dorm. 

There are a few minor differences 
between the book version and the 
online version, but most of them are 
helpful changes. In the textitself, “the 
only difference is that in the printed 
version there are letters to the stu- 
dents,” says Gorelick. One key addi- 
tion, he points out, is that the online 
Compendium contains “links to ev- 
erything that is linkable.” Instead of 
browsing through the JHU website 
or the Internet to find a particular 
department, student organization, or 
local attraction, one can click thelink 
for the Biology department, the Stu- 
dent Council, or the Library of Con- 
gress to go straight to their website. 
The online version will also make it 
easier to change things, adds Porter, 
whereas they can’t fix mistakes when 
they find them in the book. 

As of Tuesday, the first two sec- 
tions, The University and The Poli- 
cies, are available online. The rest of 
the Compendium should be avail- 
able by the end of the week, accord- 
ing to Gorelick. What is currently 
available is in Adobe Format because 
it was the fastest way to put it up. He 
expects to make itavailablein HTML 





many vans as you have drivers for.” 
Lt. Kibbler constantly and actively 
recruits new drivers and dispatchers 
from the student body. There is, how- 
ever, a shortage that has to do with 
some of the unenviable tasks of driv- 
ers. Mark Godin admits, “It’s a rough 
jobsometimes. Working five hoursand 


at night and having to deal with Balti- | 


more traffic can take its toll.” However, 
he adds, “It is very rewarding. I 
wouldn’t be working until three in the 
morning unless I liked my job.” 

The shuttle service transports an 
average of 2500-3000 people per week 
during its peak months, anumber that 
Lt. Kibbler is proud of. He says, “In the 
most practical sense, we provide an 
extraordinary service, providing door- 
to-door transportation unlike, for ex- 
ample, Loyola College, which trans- 
ports people only in specific circuits. 
Their shuttle would never come to 
you.” 

There seems to bea general consen- 


Student 


Council approves 
Parliamentarian, 
develops cum laude 
system and 
discusses student 
group honor code 


BY CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


During Wednesday’s Student 
Council meeting, Council President 
Zack Pack announced that 
Homewood Student Affairs Com- 
mittee chairs Charles Huang and 
Steven Goutman had succeeded in 
negotiations to keep B and D levels 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower library 


| open until 2 a.m. from Sunday 


sus, despite complaints, that the JHU | 


shuttles are a good system, and have 
gotten more effective with time. Junior 
Emily Baine has noticed a definite im- 
provement, saying, “I have to say they 


are better than when I first got here. I | 


haven’t had any really bad experiences 
with waiting. They are definitely more 
timely on campus than off campus, 
though.” 

This fact, Lt. Kibbler explained, is 
because drivers attempt to be accom- 
modating and in doing so, have re- 
gions outside the actual fixed route that 
they sometimes go to for the conve- 
nience ofthe riders. This adds minutes 
to the wait, but it is a service they pro- 
vide to all. 

Despite this, says freshman Michael 
Hilsdale, “they are pretty timely, plus 
or minus a few minutes.” 

While impressions of the shuttle 


themselves more thoroughly with the 
system itself. Says Reyhan Reid, “People 
should utilize information that is avail- 
able to them in their dorms. Calling us 
toask questions that have already been 
provided to them slows things down 
considerably.” 





through Thursday. The change will 
be in effect in the next three to four 
weeks. 

Council Treasurer Andy Pergam 
reported that he was accepting sug- 
gestions regarding ethics violations 
and conduct in SAC, OVS and HSA 
student groups. 

In a related announcement, Aca- 
demic Affairs chairs Anuj Mittal and 
Tom Noone said that their commit- 
tee is working with the Ethics Board 
and HSA in order to develop an honor 
code proposal. 

An honor code was brought be- 
fore the Council last year and voted 
down. 

Mittal and Noone also an- 
nounced a survey of the content of 


| writing intensive courses meant to 
| determine which are actually writ- 


ing intensive, a change in study 
abroad policy which will force stu- 
dents wishing to study abroad to 


| choose from Hopkins-sponsored 
system vary greatly, those with com- | 
plaints might consider acquainting | 


programs and a change in the 
University’s honors system. 
Under the new system, which 


| goes into effect with the Class of 


2000, students with a GPA of 3.5 
and over will graduate Cum Laude, 
those with a GPA of 3.7 and above 
will graduate Magna Cum Laude 
while those whose GPAs are 3.9 or 
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above will receive Summa Cum 
Laude honors. 

Senior Class President George 
Soterakis announced that the Class of 
2000 would be sponsoring all-you- 
can-eat Sushi at Kawasaki on Tues- 
days for $5. 

The Council then approved the 
nomination of Chantelle Schofield as 
Parliamentarian, replacing Tom 
Noone. 

Next on the docket was the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution of Students 
for a Free Tibet. The student group, 
headed by President Siddhartha Shah, 
plans to holda Tibetan Freedom Con- 
cert at Hopkins, featuring the band 
Guster, among others. 

According to Shah, the goal of the 
group willbe to raise awareness about 
the situation of the Tibetan people 
and to raise money for services such 
as education that benefit Tibetans in 
exile. 

The main line of questioning pur- 
sued by Council members concerned 
the group’s narrow focus. Omar Nour 
asked what would happen to the club 
in the event that Tibet is liberated. 
Shah responded by saying that be- 
sides that the fact that the chances 
that Tibet will become independent 
of China in the near future is very low, 
the need to restore and preserve Ti- 
betan culture outside Tibet is needed 
regardless of Tibet’s status. 

The constitution was approved by 
a unanimous vote with the exception 
of three abstentions. 

The Council then moved to the 
request for $4,000 from the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium to partly pay for 
the honorarium for former Pakistani 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, which 
is estimated to cost $17,500. 

Symposium directors Michael 
Rossi and Aparna Saraf said the 
money was needed urgently because 
events in Pakistan might cause Bhutto 
to raise her fee if the Symposium has 


to wait for private donations to be 
raised. 

Several changes in the level of 
funding were proposed, and the coun- 
cil ended up giving the Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium a 500 dollar out- 
right grant anda 500 dollarloan from 
the Student Council speaker’s fund. 
The loan has to be paid back by Feb- 
ruary 28, 2000. In addition, the Sym- 
posium received a $500 loan from the 
Council’s contingency fund, which 
must be reimbursed by January 31, 


Executive Officers 

President Zack Pack 

VP Institutional Relations Saketh Rahm 
VP Administration Eva Chen 

Secretary Emily Petersen 

Treasurer Andy Pergam 


Class of 2000 

| President George Soterakis 

Vice President Omar Nour 

| Secretary/Treasurer Candice Walsh 
| Representative Omar Khan 
Representative Borchien Lai 

| Representative Joe Yoon 


Class of 2001 

President Harish Manyam 

| Vice President Greg Wu 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Haroon Chaudhry 
Representative Janet Lee 
Representative Tim Pitrelli 





Class of 2002 

| President Jenny Chiang 

| Vice President Anuj Mittal 

|  Secretary/Treasurer Nrupen Bhavsar 
Representative Zecki Dossal 
Representative Stephen Goutman 
Representative Priya Sarin 


| 

| 

| Class of 2003 

| Present Safe Fecadu 

| Vice President Andy Gettens 
Secretary/Treasurer Lili Daniali 

| Representative Tania Balci 

| Representative Yotam Goren 

| _ Representative Priti Dalal 

l 


| STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, NOVEMBER 3, 1999 


2000. 

“I thought that it was the proper 
thing to do, considering our bud. 
get this year, and considering that 
traditionally, we are the last line of 
funding,” says Joe Yoon, Class of 
2000 Representative. “Yet at the 
same time, we wanted to show 
strong support for what looks to be 
a great program.” 

Yoon says that the Symposium has 
a great lineup set up, and that he is 
excited to see how it turns out. 


243-2625 Present 
516-2650 Present 
235-2143 Present 
516-3596 Present 
662-8949 Present 
243-8696 Present 
662-1806 Present 
516-2596 Present 
467-6906 Present 
516-5002 Present 
516-2260 Present 
467-8876 Present 
516-2480 Present 
235-8740 Present 
467-3775 Present 
366-3249 Present 
Present 
516-3647 Present 
516-3701 Present 
516-3664 Present 
516-3610 Present 
516-3036 Present 
516-3710 Present 
516-5765 Present 
516-5759 Present 
516-5898 Present 
516-5895 Present 
516-5806 Present 
£16-5740 Present 
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we’re the chosen leader in test prep. Just ask the millions who’ve taken Kaplan. 


Ciass is filling fast! Call today to enroll. 


1-800-KAP-TEST 


kaptest.com AOL keyword: Kaplan 


* MCAT is a registered trademark of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
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EDITORIAL 


New discount cards a bonus for 
students, their bank accounts 


Who couldn’t use 10% off their next CVP 
dinner or half-price pizzas at PJs? 

Or is that a stupid question? 

Christmas came early for current Hopkins 
students in their campus mailboxes earlier this 
week thanks to alittle envelope from the Johns 
Hopkins Alumni Association. With the intro- 
duction of a new discount card, students can 
save money at local businesses, from Café Hon 
to UniMini. 

Many students immediately ran offto snatch 
up their free can of soda with their dinner at 
Silk Road Café with huge smiles on their 
faces. 

The question remains, however: If every 
student receives one of these cards, then why 
isn’t the J-Card adequate to present to the 
businesses for savings? It seems absurd to give 
out another card considering the four stage 
plan to expand the use of the J-Card into 
Charles Village. Isn’t this just redoubling ef- 
forts and making kids carry another card in 
their already stuffed wallets? 

We also wonder how much more business 
this kind of discount will actually generate. 
Hopkins students already spend their money 
in Charles Village; that’s a given. Will they 
spend more with the discount, or will they just 
look to save a few bucks by spending the same 
amount? Ifevery Hopkins student (about 3600 
kids) uses the card simply as a way to cut 


corners, this could actually hurt local busi- 
ness. 

Don’t get us wrong, though. We still stand 
by the new discount card. And we feel that 
students would spend more in the area if eat- 
ing dinner and going out for drinks wasn’t 
nearly as expensive around here. 

It’s nice to see that the Alumni Association 
is looking out for students’ interests, not to 
mention bank accounts. 

It’s also good that the Alumni Association is 
trying to improve on the already decent rela- 
tions between the local businesses of Charles 
Village and Hopkins students. There are plenty 
of college towns where students and local mer- 
chants can’t stand one another. Hopefully, 
Charles Village will never suffer such a situa- 
tion. Especially with the new stores opening 


in the Homewood, we can’t reiterate enough | 


how much students should seize the oppor- 
tunity to create more of acommunity around 
campus. 

Hopefully, the four stage J-Card expansion 
plan can work with this discount card to make an 
easier transition and movement of tHe campus 
community beyond the gates of the University. 

We know that we’re off to get our Eddie’s 
discount or 10% off our lunch bill at Sam’s Ba- 
gels. Let’s not think too hard about it, and just 
take what we can get. Who says you can’t get 
anything for free? 





JESSE VENTURA WENT 
BACK TO THE WRESTLING 
RING FOR AN EVENT? 
WELL, THEN ILL Go BACK 
TO WHAT | USED To Do... 
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Courtesy of the USBIC 
Educational Foundation 
(800)767-2267. 
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Free food is politics as usual 


oryears, my best friendand 


> Ihada theory about college 
= dining. We believed that if 
m= you look hard enough, and 
= you're willing to crash any 


‘group’s meeting, you can get a free 


MICHAELSACHDEV 
SENIOR SMARTS 


stand by his side and offer words of 
congratulation — as if the man is 
stupid enough to appoint these turn- 
coats to high-level city positions. 
But despite the hoopla, the en- 
tire event was ironic in a way, ironic 


‘dinner on the Homewood campus 
3 
“seven nights a week. 


» While I don’t know if we’re right, 


‘I do know this: I’ve been getting an 
awful lot of free meals this semester. 
But, and this is my lament as one of 
the News Editors of this paper, there 
isverylittle happening on Homewood 


-. campus this year. Aside from the lack 


of news topics with which to fill my 
-pages, I find that there is also less free 
-food to be had on campus. 
“, When was the last time you saw 
“some “free pizza” signs or were in- 
vited to an event that promised food 
for signing up? When was the last 
time your group sprang for some 
eats? (Sorry SAC, I don’t mean to 
sound like I’m bitching about group 
_ budgets). Tuesday night, I was hun- 
gry, and I knew of only one place to 


Desperate, I found myself at Mar- 
tin O’Malley’s election-night shindig 
-at the Columbus Center (another In- 
ner Harbor waste o’ money). Martin 
O’Malley, for those who don’t keep 


up with Baltimore politics, is the new 


mayor of Baltimore as of Tuesday 
night. 

~ Killian’s on tap, pretzels, little 
quesadilla-thingies, swedish meat- 
balls, mini hot dogs baked into the 
buns — you name the finger food, 


they hadit. Itwas heaven for someone 
~ who spends his evenings looking for 
___ the SAC group who gets Papa John’s 


instead of Crazy Mario’s. Not to men- 
tion the fact that the women there 
were absolutely beautiful — all inlittle 
black dresses. 

On top of the food, though, 
O’Malley provided meand my friends 
with an inspiring speech. With his 
wife at his side and his children at his 
feet, O’Malley promised to change 


KORLLALIE LASTED DELL ELECT E LESLIE LPL, 
It was heaven for 


someone who spends 
his evenings looking 
for the SAC group who 
gets Papa John’s 
instead of Crazy 
Marios. 





Baltimore and offered sound-bites to 

cover his increasingly-mistrusted ass 
on the zero-tolerance issue (an tech- 
nique he espouses but many worry 
will lead to police brutality). 

And it was an awful lot of fun hear- 
ing some of the Baltimore City 
Councilpersons who didn’t support 
him at the beginning of the summer 


because it garishly displayed just 
how ridiculous Baltimore’s prob- 
lems are. Of all the places to hold 
thé event, they go for the Columbus 
Center, a multi-million-dollar 
project that now sits empty and 
unused on Pier Five, a testament to 
the City Council’s imprudent 
spending. O’Malley’s nemesis from 
the primary, Carl Stokes, was on 
hand to shake hands and kiss ba- 
bies, and he looked about as happy 
to be there as the losing team after 
the Super Bowl would look if they 
were invited to the winning team’s 
banquet. 

Allin all, it was an interesting night, 
but I must admit that I actually do have 
an agenda in this column, First, I'd like 
to proudly announce that I have four 
fans (yep, still including my mom, but 
I think my dad might be a once-in-a- 
while reader). Secondly, if you think 
this column is about getting free food, 
you're probably about as lost as Carl 
Stokes in the primary election. 

Just as we go to this school, we 
live in this city. And just as the apa- 
thy lately rivals any other time in 
my three-plus years here, this cam- 
pus’ knowledge (or lack thereof) of 
what’s going on outside the con- 
fines of University Avenue, Calvert 
Streeet, Art Museum Drive, and San 
Martin Drive, has been utterly pa- 
thetic. So let’s start it up, on and off 
campus... free pizza or not. 

ae) 
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savory meat products, people starve, 


Obesity and the free market 


t is frequently noted that the 

majority of Americans are ex- 

periencing the greatest level of 

uninterrupted prosperity in 

recent memory. According to 
the latest reports, this trend is not 
only true for our wallets, but for our 
waistlines, too. A third of us are 
obese, and that means we are not 
just fighting those last few stubborn 
pounds, but a burdensome 20 — or 
more. Yes, fat people are the fastest 
growing population in the country 
right now. And it is no wonder, 
given the nature of the American 
diet — or McDiet, if you want to go 
there — heavy onthe meat and sugar, 
easy on the vegetables. 

But there are some people, I am 
told, who eat only sensible foods 
and vegetables and still cannot shed 
the extra weight. Perhaps there is a 
“fat gene” that affects some of us —a 
third ofus, even — rendering us un- 
able to reach our ideal weight. It 
would seem improbable, though, 
that Americans have it at five times 
the rate of the rest of the world. The 
“fat gene” is mostly a myth, unless, 
of course, the Pilgrims carried this 
mysterious gene in disproportion- 
ately large numbers and fruitfully 
disseminated it for the rest of us to 
endure. 

Unfortunately, the “fat gene” is 
not so prevalent: Science is not go- 
ing to rescue us on this one. Rescue 
us, you might ask? Does it matter 
that so many people are obese and 
eat four to six times the amount of 
protein conducive to good health? 
Well, if we hope to improve our 
lives and reduce the burden on our 
medical system by unnecessary obe- 
sity-related disease, then we must 
formulate a coherent response to 
this rise in obesity. 

The problem of overeating is 
two-sided. It stems from the way itis 
produced as well as from consumer 
ignoranceand apathy. Food produc- 
tionin this country responds more or 
less to market forces. Contrary to 
popular belief, this does notmean that 
people get what they want; Rather, 





Guest EDITORIAL 


they get way more than they want. 
Food is a commodity, and its con- 
sumptionisover-encouraged (evident 
in the “super-size it” phenomenon). 
And, like most commodities, the con- 
sumption ofluxury foods-red meat, 
for example, isencouraged over regu- 
lar foods. Don’t eat a sandwich, eat 
the SUV burger, with big strips of ba- 
con and luscious melted cheese! 
Luxury consumption is highly en- 
couraged because profit margins in- 
crease as the luxury of the product 


peasy a ee 


The “fat gene” is mostly 
a myth, unless, of 
course, the Pilgrims 
carried this mysterious 
gene in 
disproportionately 
large numbers and 
fruitfully disseminated 
it for the rest of us to 


endure. 





increases. 

Like most luxury products, their 
success lies in the ignorance (or dis- 
interest) of the users. When all you 
see is the market price, it is easy to 
miss the other, hidden costs, that are 
not incorporated into that price. This 
is true of livestock production: It re- 
quires 20 pounds of grain to yield one 
pound of meat. For the sake of our 


In the 1980s, Somalia exported thoy, 
sands of pounds of grain to feed Eu: 
ropean livestock while Somalis exp@- 
rienceda famine. The rivers of anim] 
waste can often lead to the corrup- 
tion of local water tables. We have 
seen some of this here in North Caro- 
lina, where the hog population is 
greater than the human population, 
Moreover, land use for grazing is in- 
efficient and the price of the meat 
produced cannot reflect the true cost 
ofland devastation. This devastation, 
often in the form of deforestation of 
rain forests and destruction of other 
important ecological systems, leads 
to countless human-made-and thus 
preventable-natural disasters. 

The sum of this process has led 
to lower food prices, yes, but ones 
that lead to private enrichment at 
the public’s expense, since it is the 
public that pays for system failures, 
Another consequence of this com- 
petition is the dramatic increase in 
the quantity of animal protein that 
we consume. In the last century, 
our per capita consumption of dairy 
and beef products has risen nearly 
50 percent, while that of poultry has 
increased more than 200 percent: 
For this reason, a third of us are 
obese, and millions will suffer from 
disease later in life. 

Two tenable options remain: Ei- 
ther we organize a new system for 
food production, one not based on 
market forces, but on human needs, a 
proposition that will no doubt meet 
with hostility from some corners, or 
we need to revolt. We must revolt in 
the sense that we must decide that 
food and health is an important part 
of our lives and our eating choices 
have profound social consequences. 
If we choose to revolt, then we must 
be willing to devote the time neces- 
sary to understand how to eat and to 
prepare our own food. Hey, it can be 
fun, except for the dishes part. 


The author is a columnist for The 
Chronicle published at Duke Uni- 
versity. 





Bradley's poverty proposal 


not providing enough relief 


he savings no one in Gen- 
erations X or Y will ever 
see. His attempt is heart- 
felt, but misses the bull’s 
eye by a couple of inches. 
Last week, Bradley announced that 
part of his platform would be to save 
the13.5 million children who live in 
poverty. If left unhelped, the num- 
bers will continue to grow, while 
large numbers of children will con- 
tinue to suffer from poverty. Be- 
sides humanitarian issues, there are 
many other long-term damages that 
hurt the country economically, such 
as a highly unskilled labor force. 
Low education is a complementary 
good that accompanies poverty, 
which inevitably leads to large num- 
bers of people unable to pay taxes 
supporting the elderly in the 21st 
century. I applaud Bradley’s efforts; 
However, children are poor because 
their mothers are poor. This slight 
overlook makes me wonder if he 
really does know his constituents. 
Is this another campaign tactic? If 
the lives of women are improved, 
we can begin to fight the war on 
poverty among children. 
Single-parent families are the 
biggest indicators of child poverty. 
In March 1996, there were more 
than ten million of these households 
with children under the age of 18. 
Women run 82 percent of these 
households. Single-parent house- 
holds are six times more likely to be 
impoverished than two parent- 
households. Sixty percent ofall chil- 
dren born in the last decade were 
born to single-parent homes. Much 
of this can be contributed to high 
divorce rates, in which a man’s in- 
come will increase, while awoman’s 
will decrease following a separation. 
The inverse relationship is due in 
most part to wage inequality be- 
tween the sexes. Bradley has several 
proposals to fight poverty, which 
only begin to scratch the surface. 
Bradley proposes automatic an- 
nual increases in the minimum 
wage; the increase from $5.15 to 
$6.15 would benefit working 
women, Fifty-eight percent of 
women out of the 11.8 million af- 
fected by the increase still would 
earn lower wages than men. Some 
of these women are working full 
time, year round and are not able to 
pull a family of four out of poverty. 
The 50-percent poverty line falls at 
$8,100; 41 percent of these women 
fell beneath this line in 1997. Alter- 
natives besides increasing crumbs 
with more crumbs should be con- 
sidered when working to ensure 
higher wages for women, Ifthe stan- 


Guest EDITORIAL 


dard of living can be increased for 
women, we can ensure a lesser num- 
ber of impoverished children. 
Bradley proposes another me- 
diocre proposal, expanded tax cred- 





Bradley is not 
attacking the root of 
the problem. He is 
gnawing ona branch 
that won't seem to fall 
off. 








its. Many low-income families benefit 
from the earned-income tax credit; it 
shrunk the poverty rate by one point, 
reducing the number of families be- 
low the poverty line by 111,000 in 
1995. This is yet another tired solu- 
tion to the problem of poverty in 
America. Is Bradley going to keep pro- 
posing old solutions to even older 
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problems, which have not worked 
aggressively against social problems? 
Itis like adding water toa grease fire; 
especially when he suggests recruits 


‘ing 60,000 teachers into poor school 


districts. Do we really need more uns 
derpaid, disgruntled teachers work: 
ing inaschool that does not have the 
resources to teach our children? Why 


not work to equalize the quality of ---_ 
American education across income --- 


and racial divides? Bradley is not - 
attacking the root of the problem; ‘-- 
heis gnawing ona branch that won't 
seem to fall off. i 

Eliminating child poverty should 
be the goal of every candidate run- 
ning for office. It should not be used 
to draw more votes, unless one is re= 
ally trying to change and dismantle 
the system in which it was conceived: 
Children who live in poverty area 
social illness that has long been ig- 
nored. This is probably due to theif 
inability to donate funds to a cam? 
paign and receive fair representation: 
Action shouldbe taken totrainwomen 
for a changing workforce while de- 
creasing the wage gap between men 
and women. America cannot afford 
to leave sucha large part of the popu- 
lation behind. The survival of our citi- 
zens and our country depends on it. 


The author is a columnist for The 
Daily lowan, published at th 
University of lowa. me 
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Expand J-Card to local 


businesses? Think again! 


‘m really disappointed at the 

lack of foresight of the News- 

Letter in their quick assump 

tion that the expansion of J- 

Card debit services would nec- 
essarily be a good thing. It’s very easy 
toconcludethat convenience is good, 
butwhen you lookat the hidden con- 
sequences, you may want to think 
again. 

Granted, I do agree that J-Cards 
should be used at dining facilities 
oncampus, in libraries, andin com- 
puter labs. Ifour bookstore wasn’ta 
corporate Barnes and Noble, I 
wouldn’t mind having J-Cards ac- 
cepted there, too, but not as things 
stand. Outside of academics and 
University administered programs 
like food service or rec sports, let’s 
keep the J-Cards in the wallets, folks. 

My biggest concern with expand- 
ing the J-Card beyond campus is 
the cost involved and who will pay 
for it. Expanding technology costs 
money, no doubt, and Hopkins has 
few options to pay for it. One option is 


' having JHU themselves, or should 1 


Say ourselves, pay for it. This means 
more tuition dollars spent, hencemore 
needed. 

io Another option at Hopkins’ dis- 
posal is charging businesses for the 
technology, either as a flat rate for 
accessing it or asa per-use flat rate or 


--- apercentage of sales. Either way, it 
“-  ¢ostsmore for businesses to sell things 
~ on the J-Card, and this cost will be 
feflectedin price increasesat the busi- 
_ nesses. Either way, we pay. I’ll stick to 
--  ¢ashor credit and save the difference, 
_ thanks. 


‘! A second concern is the attach- 
ment of the JHU name to area busi- 
hesses. By allowing us to use our 
student ID cards at businesses, the 
University is more or less under- 


_ writing the actions of the businesses 


with the debit technology. This 


_ would give the Hopkins adminis- 


tration even greater economic con- 
trol of the surrounding area, having 
the ability to dictate who does and 
doesn’t have Hopkins’ OK for the 


_ technology. 


- Furthermore, will Hopkins block 
businesses with flagrant labor rights 
violations from the technology? Will 
‘Hopkins allow us to buyitemsat, say, 
a liquor store with our IDs? Can 


Hopkins conscientiously allow mini- 
_ martsto have the technology whenit 
_ isopening the possibility of buying 
Ke 
a 


= have never stolen office sup- 


ee plies from any of the places that 












Ihave worked. mee ame an 
em ee at Natural Wonders, 
I EE a iaaias to take the 
0 CD of John Tesh: Live at Red 
‘s, but it had been in the back 





t, the most that I have 
done unwittingly: a 
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cigarettes using our student IDs? 
Funny, imagine the best medical 
schoolin the nation allowing its stu- 
dents to buy a carcinogen conve- 
niently using their student IDs. 

Tome, the concept of making stu- 
dent ID cards into full debit cards in 
the area is like having the University 
builda mini-mall financed bytuition 
money. It raises issues of which stores 
get into the mall, whether the spaces 
go to the highest bidder (shutting out 
small and local businesses), go to the 
bidders whose businesses conform 
most to an idealist standard of the 
University, or whether Hopkins will 
just builda mall big enough to fit any- 
one who wants to be in it, using our 
money. Rather absurd, I think. 

This also raises concerns about 
consumer choice. If J-Cards 
should be used as debit cards for 
banks, it is difficult and expen- 
sive to allow more than one bank 
to tap into this technology. Basi- 
cally, what this means is, unless 
we all fork over big dollars, the 
University will tell us what bank 
we can use our card with. This 
concerns me as a Credit Union 
member/owner, because I know 
many undergrads cannot by defi- 
nition be JHFCU members. In 
short, I’d be forced to switch toa 
different, quite possibly for- 
profit, bank in order to use the 
card. 

Furthermore, this technology 
raises serious security concerns. 
This summer, Cryptographic Re- 
search, a technology ‘hacking’ 
firm, discovered how easily the 
security of these so-called “smart 
card” University ID’s can be bro- 
ken. Kocher, head of the research 
team, said ordinary PCs with 
cryptographic software could col- 
lect and analyze data from smart 
cards and tamper with encrypted 
information. And imagine, some- 
one hacking into the system can 
not only get and use your money, 
but can also view your address, 
grades, and social security num- 
ber. Scary. 

Plus, I don’t know about you, 
but I don’t think the University 


ALEXAROGGEVEEN 
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: ceptable to commit insurance fraud 
if it is the only way for a patient to 


high level of dedication, work and 
academic intelligence that comes 


should be able to track where we 
spend money. Yup, if your card be- 
comesa debit card, it makes itso the 
University can track where you went 
last night. I don’t think they need to 
know that. Furthermore, with real 
debit cards, you receive a monthly 
statement so that you can verify your 
balance. Is JHU going to provide this? 
If not, is there recourse for system 
errors? And if so, are we paying for 
this? Again, the cost mounts. 

Think about why the University 
issues ID cards in the first place. It’s 
to let them know you’re a student. 
It’s your library card, too. But it’s 
also a non-governmental ID that the 
University often holds — like when 
you check out vacuums at the resi- 
dence halls or when you want tousea 
video camera. If there are big bucks 
on our cards, there’s no way they 
shouldbe ableto hold them. Does this 





Outside of academics 
and University- 
administered 
programs like food 
service or rec sports, 
let’s keep the J-Cards 
in the wallets, folks. 





mean the University is going to have 
to provide yet another form of ID? 

Whatis the mission of this Univer- 
sity, anyway? Isit to provide an edu- 
cation or to provide an easier way 
for students to spend money? Is it 
to enrich students’ minds or to steer 
students’ choice as consumers? I 
think that JHU is stepping beyond 
the boundaries of an educational 
institution and into the realm of 
combined bank, advertiser, pro- 
moter, business, and spy. At this 
point, I can get my own bank. I 
don’t need the University to tell me 
where to shop. And if I want some- 
one to know where I’m going or 
spending my money, I'll tell them. I 
don’t need my J-Card to do it for 
me. 





Fraud justified to save patients 


it sounds callous and cruel, and can 
causealotofresentmenton the part of 


its members, the likes of Aetna 
USHealthcareand Kaiser Permanente 
aren’t in it for the love of the people 
— they’re in it for the bucks. While 
CIGNA isin the “Business of Caring,” 


manager get the care they need, in reality they’re in the business of 

ee ulat Seite never J Yousee,Iholddoctorsinveryhigh trying to make money. — 
‘listened to it: the novelty of owning regard. Though I can’t imagine put- Despite this incongruity, doctors 
weet ven is enough for me. tingmyhealthinthehandsofsomeof and HMOs have to work together to- 
Se ‘the pre-meds here, I still revere the _ ward whatresembles a common goal: 


making people healthy. The discrep- 
ancy between the two actual goals 
causes a rift that can only be bridged 
by one side ¢ 
concession: Either the HMO will lose 
money, or the doctor will make com- 
promises on the care of his patient. 











the other making a 


_ The decision between the two re- | | 
ally shouldn’tbea difficult one. Steal- | 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Uncover your grades 


ho owns your 

grades? Do you, 

because you 

earned them? Or 

does the school, 
because it gave them? I think the very 
phrase “your grades” implies the an- 
swer. You do, for better or worse and 
whether or not they get you into med 
school. 

Normally, the grades you receive 
during your first semester asa fresh- 
man are covered and appear on your 
transcript as merely an S or a U, 
standing for satisfactory (C- or bet- 
ter) or unsatisfactory (D+ or worse). 
However, if you apply to a medical 
school which requires these first- 
semester grades, such as Hopkins 
itself, the registrar will uncover your 
grades. Also, if you need them fora 
scholarship or job application and 
you get enough signatures, you can 
get the grades uncovered after show- 
ing proof of need. 

But if you just happen to have 
worked hard and done well and 
you'd like to share that with the 
world (or your graduate school or 
future employer), well, too bad. 

Now, whose decision should that 
be? If you earned the grades and 
you own them, shouldn’t you have 
the right to uncover them at your 
will? Hopkins insists not, saying that 
the S/U semester allows freshmen 
to adjust to life at college both aca- 
demically and socially. Many argue 
that if students had the option of 
uncovering their first-semester 
grades, the freshmen would feel 
more pressure to do well because 
people might assume that those who 
choose not to uncover their grades 
must have done poorly. 

While this argument is valid, it 
ignores the true effect of the S/U 


SHERYLKANE 
Tuts Hopkins’ LIFE 


semester. Because the freshmen 
know their grades don’t really 
count, many slack off. This has two 
consequences: First, they don’t nec- 
essarily learn the material as well as 
they otherwise might have, which 
could bea problem in later courses, 
and second, they simply postpone 
their true academic adjustment un- 





If you earned the 
grades and you own 
them, shouldn't you 
have the right to 
uncover them at your 


will? 





til the spring, when the massive 
workload from classes like orgo sud- 
denly hits them full force. Since they 
didn’t have to adapt to the Hopkins’ 
rigorous academic environment in 
the fall, they find themselves strug- 
gling to improve their study habits 
while taking even harder classes. 

And, of course, for the freshmen 
who managed to adapt well first se- 
mester, there is no reward. Their 
A’s look identical to the C’s of their 
less-studious classmates. Does that 
sound fair to you? 


I think that students should have 
the right to uncover their grades at all 
times, for any reason. Think of it this 
way: Students who plan to go to medi- 
cal school already know that their 
grades may be uncovered, so they al- 
ready feel pressure to do well first 
semester. This undermines the inten- 
tion of the S/U system for them, leav- 
ing them vulnerable to the same aca- 
demic stresses felt by the rest of the 
student body. Thus the system inher- 
ently excludes a good portion of the 
freshman class anyway. ; 

Of those remaining, some will 
choose to work and some will not. 
There is no motivation to study more 
than is required to pull offa mere.C-, 
so why should anyone bother? Some 
freshmen have the self-discipline to 
recognize that they need to learn both 
the material and the study habits nec- 
essary for their courses. As a result; 
they will adjust and prepare them- 
selves adequately for the semesters to 
follow. Others, however, will slack 

off, get barely-passable grades, and 
find themselves hopelessly over- 
whelmed when theytry to take school 
seriously, come spring. "ty 

So who does the system help? The 
disciplined students would have ad- 
justed without it, and the undisci- 
plined students are unprepared for 
the challenges of a semester that 
counts. i 

Ifthe freshmen knew that they could 
uncover their first-semester grades, 
more might be motivated to try harder, 
adapt better and learn more. th 

If their initial attempt failed, they 
could simply leave their grades cov- 
ered. If they were successful, they 
could uncover their grades and start 
their academic career with a solid 
GPA. It’s a win-win situation — what 
more could anyone ask for? 





Mid-term week needed 


ne of the many time- 
honored traditions 
here at Hopkins is hell 
week. Hell week is that 
random week in the 


middle of the year that most students . 


experience, where they have three 
midterms, four papers, and when in- 
sanity begins to setin. Hell week, how- 
ever, is not a communal experience. 
Because of the setup of the school, 
individually, everyone always has 
their exams at the same time or at 
least in the same week, but people’s 
hell weeks seem to be spread out over 
a month period. 

Hell weeks cause a significant 
number of problems at Hopkins. 
First, people themselves are placed 
under a significant amount of stress 
because of the pure quantity of stuff 
that must be completed. Second, be- 
cause of the prolonged period oftime, 
stress on campus is at an extreme 
high for nearlya month while all mid- 
term exams and papers are com- 
pleted, making the campus a less 
friendly place to be. Finally, because 
of the present system of exams, some 
people have a number of hell weeks, 
with multiple exams, multiple times. 

There is a simple solution to the 
problem of hell week. Hopkins needs 
to set up a designated “mid-term” 
week, the same as it has finals week. 


Midterm week could begin with read- 


ing period on a Monday, then exams 
Tuesday through Friday. Therefore, 


AARONGLAZER 
OUTSIDE THE Box 


all exams would be in a designated 
period. As one of the major problems 
is balancing normal classwork with 
the massive studying required for 
midterms, a midterm week where the 
only focus was on exams would be an 
apt solution, hopefully reversing the 
general decline in class attendance 
that occurs around hell week. As well, 
students, with their normal workload 
ontop oftheir massive examinations, 
often begin depriving themselves of 
sleep — even more than they nor- 
mally do. Sleep deprivation leads to 
poor memory, which leads to poor 
performance on examinations. This 
would help ameliorate the problem, 
overall improving student perfor- 
mance. There would also be one ma- 
jor week where the entire school was 
going through hell together, so that 
there would bea general consensus of 
studying throughout the school — 
positive peer pressure at work. 
There are a couple problems with 
this proposal: One, many classes pres- 
ently have two or three midterm ex- 
aminations. Besides pointing out the 
innate contradiction in having two 
midterms, I would like to propose a 
change. Classes like Organic Chem- 
istry and Calculus, which have mul- 


tiple midterm examinations, could 
shift their curriculum in such a way 
that they gave one or two in-class, 
shorter examinations, and then one 
major midterm during midterm 
week. While I understand that this 
may not be the way teachers prefer to 
test their students on the material, it 
would be overall beneficial to the 
Hopkins community at large. Sec- 
ondly, other JHU schools, such as 
Peabody and the School of Public 
Health, would most likely be unwill- 
ing to agree to sucha schedule. How- 
ever, these schools already come into 
conflict with our finals schedule at 
times, and people have been able to 
arrange make up exams for finals. 
There is no reason they should not be 
able to do so for a mid-term exam 
period. 
Mid-term week would not re- 
place hell week. Instead, it would 
consolidate it, creating one enor- 
mous hell week for the entire cam- 
pus, an enormously beneficial 
change to the ‘exam system at’ 
Hopkins. It would increase perfor- 
mance both on exams and in those 
classes not giving exams which are 
being hurt by poor attendance. As 
well, student happiness and sanity 
would increase greatly. There is a 
serious problem with the way mid- 
terms are conducted and the effect 
it has on the student body. The cre- 
ation of a mid-term week would re~ 
solve many of those problems, 
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Hopkins sends FUSE into space 


The Far Ultraviolet Spectroscopic Explorer, first accepted has finally been launched 


BY BRIAN KIM 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


- Astronomers have gazed and 
wondered at the glorious sky above 
for centuries, looking at stars, plan- 
ets, and other heavenly bodies. But 
for the last couple of years, the Johns 
Hopkins University had been devel- 
oping a satellite that can observe vast 
regions of space in a new perspective. 

. Observing thesky from Earth gives 

a limited view of what is really out 
there. From Earth, we perceive mainly 
in the visible light spectrum, but there 
isa much broader range of light con- 
sisting of ultraviolet radiation, X-rays, 
gamma rays, radio waves, and more. 

Most of this light is blocked by the 
Earth's atmosphere. Therefore, as- 

tronomers have been sending satel- 
lites above the atmosphere into 
Earth's orbit, to detect these other- 
wise unobservable forms of radiation. 

, One of these satellites is FUSE 
which is an acronym for Far Ultra- 
violet Spectroscopic Explorer. The 
proposal for this project was first ac- 
cepted in 1988 by NASA. 

Ever since, Hopkins has had the 
primary responsibility for all aspects 
of the project, but some of the other 
main collaborators who helped in the 
production of the satellite were the 
French and Canadian space agencies, 
the University of Colorado in Boul- 
der, and the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

After being completed ahead of 
schedule, the FUSE satellite was 
launched into orbit from Cape 
Canaveral Air Station, Floridaon June 
24, 1999; 11:44 a.m. EDT. 

FUSE is operated by the Satellite 
Control Centerlocated in Bloomberg 
at Hopkins, which sends its com- 
mands through an ISDN connection 
all the way to the primary ground 
station antenna in Puerto Rico. 

* This is done during short intervals 
(about 12 minutes) throughout the 
day because the ground station can 
only communicate with FUSE at cer- 
tain orbital positions. 

* "Each day we have about seven 
intervals," says William Blair, Chief 
of Mission Planning of the FUSE sat- 
ellite. During these intervals, FUSE 
can downlink its collected data to the 
Control Center; and new commands 
can be uplinked to give the satellite a 
new task. 

Whysend up another orbiting sat- 
ellite when satellites such as the 
Hubble Space Telescope are already 
up there? Blair gives the analogy that 
a carpenter uses many tools to com- 
plete his task. 

He uses a sledgehammer to break 
up concrete, and a tack hammer to 
nail down a carpet. It would be silly 
for a carpenter to nail down a carpet 
with a sledgehammer, or bang away 
at a concrete wall with a tiny tack 
hammer. : 

~ Both tools are very useful, but they 
ate used for different tasks. FUSE 
was developed for the specialized 
task to observe far ultraviolet light, 
which is unobservable by any other 
télescopes. 

* Blair states that, "This little piece 
of the wavelength that Hubble misses 
iscrucial." Hubble, may not beable to 
observe in the far ultraviolet spec- 
trum, but it can observe at wave- 
lengths that FUSE was not designed 
to handle. Therefore, FUSE won't be 
replacing Hubble, but rather comple- 
menting it as yet another tool for sci- 
entific observation. 

The News-Letter had many ques- 
tions about the technicalities of the 
procedure, but luckily, the FUSE 
website offered many answers to 
frequently asked questions. 


ad 
=.N-L: What kind of orbit was 
EUSE placed into? 
= FUSE: FUSE is ina nearly circu- 
1a orbit roughly 760 km (475 miles) 
ove the earth's surface. The orbit 
Bae 25 degrees with respect 
t@ the equator and it will take FUSE 













about 100 minutes to go around 


. See the FUSE Orbital Ele- 
pm page for details. 


N-L: Where is FUSE right now? 

FUSE: We calculate FUSE's po- 
in orbit using ground track- 

data provided by NORAD 


up there!). Each week we get a 
set of “orbital elements” that 


» contact the satellite from the 
ailable ground stations. 
You can see where FUSE is right 


new, too! Check out the Heavens 


ve Satellite Predictions page, 
‘h will calculate FUSE's current 

strack around the earth 
Dacca > adc tine 
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calculate when we will be able 
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After being completed ahead of schedule, the FUSE satellite was launched 
into orbit from Cape Canaveral Air Station, Florida on June 24, 1999. 


and show you a graphic of it's posi- 
tion. 


N-L: How do you communicate 
with FUSE in orbit? 

FUSE: An interesting question. 
Most of the time, we don't! We can 
only "talk" to FUSE when itis within 
range of a ground-station. 

Our primary ground station an- 
tenna is located at the University of 
Puerto Rico, Mayaguez, and we can 
see FUSE from this site about 7 times 
a day for about 12 minutes ata time. 
During those time periods, FUSE 





“Hubble, may not be 
able to observe in the 
far ultraviolet 
spectrum, but it can 
observe at 
wavelengths that 
FUSE was not 
designed to handle. 
Therefore, FUSE won't 
be replacing Hubble, 
but rather 
complementing it as 
yet another tool for 


scientific observation.” 


—WILLIAM BLAIR, CHIEF 
OF MISSION PLANNING 


downlinks its stored scientific and 
engineering data, and new com- 
mands are uplinked telling the sat- 
ellite what to do for the next time 
period. 

We may also chat with out satel- 
lite a couple of times a day from a 
ground station in Hawaii, if desired, 
but this costs the project additional 
money. (Check out the FUSE Photo 
File for images of our antenna in 
Puerto Rico!) 


N-L: Does FUSE take pictures? 
__ FUSE: Well, yes and no. For its 
primary scientific objectives, FUSE 
does not take pictures, but rather 
analyzes far-ultraviolet light by 
spreading it into a spectrum, much 


the way a prism disperses white (op- 


tical) light into a rainbow. 


This technique of light analysis, 
' known as spectroscopy, allows all 


kinds of information to be derived 


about the objects being observed, 


such as temperatures, chemical 


nites Te Le 


wf 


compositions, the velocity of the 
object with respect to the earth, and 
more. 

FUSE does include an electronic 
camera that takes optical light pic- 
tures in the direction where the tele- 
scope is pointing. 

These images are primarily used 
for identifying guide stars and veri- 
fying where the telescope is point- 
ing at a given time, and otherwise 
look much the same as a picture 
froma ground-based telescope. See 
Mission Status Report 11, which 
links to the "first light" image with 
this camera. 


N-L: What is ultraviolet light? 

FUSE: Ultraviolet and optical 
light are really very similar; they are 
both part ofa much broader range of 
light radiation known as the electro- 
magnetic spectrum. 

It's just that our eyes are not sensi- 
tive to ultraviolet light. UV light is 
just out the "blue end" of the optical 
light spectrum, and FUSE observes 
the universe at "far-UV" wavelengths, 
which are quite a ways out of the op- 
tical range. 


N-L: Why did FUSE have to be 
launched into space? 

FUSE: Basically, to observe ob- 
jects in the UV, we have to get tele- 
scopes above the earth's atmo- 
sphere. The atmosphere filters out all 
butatiny amount of UV light, and it's 
a good thing it does, or we would get 
"fried"! But there are many fascinat- 
ing things to be learned about the 
universe by observing UV light, and 
so we put telescopes in space. 


N-L: But doesn't the Hubble 
Space Telescope also observe UV 
light? 

FUSE: It sure does! (You're right 
ontop of things, aren't you?) Hubble 
observes optical, UV, and a ‘little 
bit of near-infrared light (out the 
"red end" of the optical spectrum). 
But it would be silly to put up 
another telescope to does 
what Hubble does. 

FUSE complements 
Hubble, because it ob- 
serves farther into the 
ultraviolet (to 
shorter wave- 
lengths of light) 
than Hubble 
can observe. 
FUSE provides 
a unique capa- 
bility to as- 
tronomers, a 
new tool for astronomers to use in 
learning about the universe. 


N-L:So how does FUSE "look" at 
UV light that other telescopes can't 
see? 

FUSE: As we move to shorter and 
shorter wavelengths of light, the 
light becomes harder and harder to 
reflect froma surface (like a mirror, 
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for instance); Thatis, the light wants 


bouncing off. 


(At wavelengths shorter than ul- | 


traviolet light comes X-rays, and you 
know X-rays like to go "through" 
things!) This is bad news for a tele- 
scope, which has to try and reflect 
this light to a focus. 


The "magic" of FUSE lies largely | 


in the special materials that are used 


as coatings on all of its reflecting | 


surfaces. 
These materials, knownas "silicon 
carbide" and "lithium fluoride" (over 


aluminum), are the best materials | 


known for reflecting far-UV light, and 
they are what make FUSE so special. 


N-L: How does FUSE find the stars | 


and galaxies it is supposed to point at? 

FUSE: A timeline of observations 
is scheduled on the ground and 
uplinked to the satellite. However, 
actually pointing the telescope in the 
right direction and locking onto the 
objects of interest is something we 
have taught FUSE to do for itself! 

It takes coordination between the 
computer on the "spacecraft" and the 
computer in the telescope itself, as 


well as information provided by the | 


Fine Error Sensor (FES) guide cam- 
era. 

Coarse pointing, to about 2 de- 
grees accuracy, can be done by the 
spacecraft itself using its gyroscopes 
and devices called magnetometers. 
But 2 degrees is still 4 times the size of 
the full moon, a pretty big area on the 
sky! 

The FES camera takes pictures, and 
by identifying the stars we see, we can 
find EXACTLY where we are pointed! 

Once we know where we are, we 
can tell FUSE to move to a new posi- 
tion and find another set of expected 
stars, including the object we want it 
to observe in ultraviolet light. And so 
it goes. 

Now the clever reader will notice 
that, although this sounds pretty 
simple, it really means a lot of work! 
Every time we point the satellite to a 
new place on the sky, we have to up- 
link a table that includes the pattern 
of stars FUSE should find at that posi- 
tion. 

If FUSE does not find the expected 
pattern of stars, it will conclude it is 
"lost in space" (so to speak), and will 
just lock onto whatever stars it can 
find and holditself there until ground 
controllers can figure out where we 
are pointed and what might have gone 
wrong. 

We certainly don't want to do that 
very often, and so great care is taken 
in selecting the guide star patterns for 
each pointing. 

The interstellar medium that ex- 
ists in our Milky Way galaxy, and 
further in the distant intergalactic 
clouds, radiates far ultraviolet light. 

This unexplored part of the spec- 
trum will give new insights into not 
only galaxy and star formation, but 
also the origins of our Universe and 
the conditions of what it was like a few 
minutes after the Big Bang. 

The FUSE mission was designed 
to provide exciting new answers for 
these important questions, not by 
taking pictures, but rather through 
spectroscopic analysis of the far ul- 
traviolet light. 

Such analysis abundantly reveals 
information about how much ob- 
servable matter is in the Universe 
and also the stellar activity of hot 
gas cloudsas they influence the evo- 
lution of stars and galaxies. 

FUSE is currently undergoing a 
checkout process. "We suspect 
about a three month period of 
checkout,” says Blair. This process 
seems to be taking a little longer 
than predicted, but FUSE should be 
doing full-time scientific observa- 

tion in early December. How- 
ever, FUSE is presently do- 
ing some scientific 
observation even though 
it is not at it's full pro- 
ductivity. 
To find out more 
information on 
FUSE, check 
out their 
website at http:/ 


Haye ; 
fuse.pha.jhu.edu. 
The website has 
_ more detailed in- 
formation about the satellite and 
what it will be exploring. 

It also has lots of pictures, and 
even a link that will lead you to the 
Heavens Above Satellite Predic- 
tions page, which will show you a 
graphic display of FUSE's present 
position (first click on the Fre- 
quently Asked Questions link to 
find this page). ; 
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Some ex-space 


to pass through objects instead of | 


chimps leaving lab 

Twenty-one chimpanzee veterans 
of the space program are headed for 
retirement. They will be moved from 
a research laboratory in New Mexico 
toasanctuary in Florida underacourt 
settlement with the Air Force. 

The Center for Captive Chimpan- 
zee Care, which is building the sanc- 
tuary for the animals, sued the Air 
Force after it turned over 111 chimps 
to the Coulston Foundation lab last 
year. 

In September, the Agriculture 
Department accused the 
Alamogordo, N.M., facility of mis- 
treating its 650 chimpanzees and 
forced it to.give up 300 of them. 

The Boynton Beach, Fla.-based 


| center, whose board includes re- 
| nowned primatologist Jane Goodall, 


had unsuccessfully tried to obtain the 
Air Force chimps before filing its law- 
suit. 

"We know the American public 
will be thrilled with this outcome, as 
they have shown their concern and 
support for these wonderful chimps 
who involuntarily served in the Air 
Force," said Carole Noon, the center's 
director. 

The chimps headed for Florida 
include Lil’ Mini, the youngest off- 
spring of Mini, the last surviving 
“‘astro-chimp" from the space 
program's early days who died last 
year at age 41. 

The 111 chimps are descendants 
orcompanions of Ham, the first chim- 
panzee to fly in space, and of Enos, 
the first chimp to orbit the Earth. 
Some were used in early jet airplane 
research, including the development 
of ejection seats. 

In more recent years, more than 
half of the animals have been used in 
AIDS and hepatitis experiments. 

"Giving the chimps to Coulston 
was the easiest and cheapest option 
for the Air Force, as Coulston was 
already in possession of the chim- 
panzees pursuant to a lease agree- 
ment," said Robert Symon, a lawyer 
for the Florida center. 

Coulston had operated an Air 
Force research facility at Holloman 
Air Force Base near Alamogordo 
since 1993. 

In addition to giving up 300 of its 
chimps, the Coulston lab has also 
agreed to improve its staff and facili- 
ties. Earlier this year, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
restricted the lab's handling of ani- 
mals used in agency-sponsored 
projects. 





FDA approves new flu: 
pill i 


Flu sufferers are about to get a sec- 
ond new drug that promises to ease: 
miserable influenza symptoms a little- 
this winter. The Food and Drug Ad-. 
ministration on Wednesday approved, 
Tamiflu, the first pill effective against: 
both types A and B flu. Tamiflu joins a 
competing but inhaled drug, Relenza, 
that the FDA approved earlier to also 
fight both flu types. 

Health experts say neither drug 
should replace flu vaccines — the 
shots clearly offer people a better 
chance at staying flu-free all winter. 
The flu kills 20,000 Americans a year, 
a toll doctors say would drop if more 
people got vaccinated. 

But doctors also welcome the new 
treatments because so many Ameri-. 
cans forgo vaccination. os 

Older flu medicines worked, 
against only the type A flu, which 
accounts for about two-thirds of the 
estimated 20 million U.S. flu cases 
yearly, and doctors have said those 
medicines didn't work well. 

Tamiflu, manufactured by 
Hoffmann-La Roche, helped reduce 
the duration and severity of flu symp- 
toms in unvaccinated adults who 
agreed to be infected with influenza 
to test the drug. 

Tamiflu is not a cure-all, the FDA 
warned. Studies showed taking the 
drug helped patients recover only 
about a day faster than flu patients 
who took a dummy pill, the agency 
said. To get that benefit, patients 
took Tamiflu within 40 hours of the 
first flu symptom - meaning patients 
would have to recognize flu symp-, 
toms and get to the doctor to get the. , 
prescription-only pill rapidly. ih 

Side effects included nausea, vom-. | 
iting, bronchitis, trouble sleeping and. , 
dizziness, the FDA said. The FDA,, 
said Tamiflu has not yet been proved © 
to prevent flu. But a study published: ; 
in today's edition of the New England, , 
Journal of Medicine suggests it might, ; 
reduce the chances of catching flu iff, 
unvaccinated people took it daily, - 
during flu season. Bical 

Tamiflu, known generically as,,. 
oseltamivir, was given to 520 people. 
for the first six weeks of the 1997-98 
flu season. Just 1 percent of them got,. 
the flu, compared with nearly 5 per- 
cent ofa comparison group that took” 
dummy pills, concluded University_ 
of Virginia researchers. Hoffmann- 
La Roche spokesman Charles Alfaro. - 
said the drug would be available to -~ - 
customers within a month. A retail, ~~ - 
price has not been set. ae 


UPCOMING LECTURES AT HOMEWOOD AND 
JHMI 


Thursday, November 4, 1999 
Dr. Barbara Sollner-Webb 


Department of Biological Chemistry a 


The Johns Hopkins University 


"New insights on how the eukaryotic cell correctly localizes its DNA" 


NOON, JHMI, WBSB 110 


Thursday, November 4, 1999 
Richard Goodman M.D. Ph.D 
Vollum Institute 


Oregon Health Sciences University 


"Transcriptional regulation through the CREB: CBP pathway" 


1 p.m., JHMI, WBSB 811 


Monday, November 8, 1999 
Dr. D. Thirumalai 


Institute for Physical Sciences and Technology r 


Department of Chemistry 


University of Maryland, College Park 
"What can we learn by pulling on biomolecules?" 


4 p.m., Homewood, Jenkins 109 


Monday, November 8, 1999 
Sponsored by Academic Advising 


7 p.m., Homewood, MSE Garrett Room 


Wednesday, November 10. 1999 
Craig Townsend, Ph.D 
Department of Chemistry 

Johns Hopkins University 


"Antibiotics, Tuberculosis, Cancer and the Cryptology of Aaya 


Modular Biosynthetic Enzymes" 
5 p.m., Homewood, Mudd 100 


Thursday, November 11, 1999 
Dr. Ronald L. Schnaar 


Department of Pharmacology and Molecular Sciences 


JHU School of Medicine 


"Brain Sugars- Lectin sugar binding in neural cell-cell recognition, 
myelination, and nerve regeneration" 1 I Gea an 


Noon, JHMI, WBSB 110 


Thursday, November 11, 1999 _ 
Dr. Cecile M. Pickart 


Department of Biochemistry and Molecular 


JHU School of Public Health 


"Signaling by polyubiquitin chains in proteol) 


Noon, JHMI, WBSB 110 
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Hong studies the good and bad of cholesterol 


pY JOY WU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Whatis the first thing you think of 
when the term "cholesterol" is men- 
tioned? Fat? Heart attack? High 
blood pressure? They are usually 
negative things because many people 
do not realize the importance of cho- 
lesterol. Withoutit, ourhealth would 
be in serious trouble. 

Senior Bommy Hong of Dallas, 
Texas, who majors in public health/ 
premed, is one of the Provost Research 
Award winners. She focuses her re- 
search on the effect of cholesterol, or 
the lack of it, on human bodies. 

Hong started her research at 
Kennedy Krieger the summer after her 
sophomore year. This year, she re- 
ceived the Provost Award for the fall of 

1999. When she received the award, 
she was very thankful and more aware 
ofthe importance of research. 

The progress of medicine is not ex- 
clusive to clinical practice, but research 
as well. As her research experience 
accumulates, Hong becomes more 
awed by the complexity and the inge- 
nuity of the human body. She is also 
amazed at how much we know, and 
how much we have yet to understood. 

Hong became interested in this par- 
ticular subjectwhen shewasintroduced 
to the lab through a friend, who had 
been raving about the doctor and the 
lab. Without knowing exactly what the 
research was about, she approached 
the doctor. 

As time went on, the more she got 
involved with the project and the more 
she understood about the intricacy in 
cholesterol synthesis, the more fasci- 
natedshe became. According to Hong, 
the actual procedures are not too diffi- 
cult. A lot of extraction techniques she 
learned in the notorious organic chem- 
istry lab and biochemistry lab are the 
primary techniques she usesinherlabo- 
ratory. 

The main objective of this research 
project is concerned with what hap- 
pens to us when we do not get enough 
cholesterol. Several syndromes have 
been identified as a result of defects 
within the cholesterol biosynthesis 
pathway. 

‘Smith-Lemli-Opitz Syndrome 
(SLOS) is one of them. As Hong ex- 
plains, it is a result of an autosomal 
recessive deficiency of the enzyme 
that converts 7-dehydrocholesterol 
(the precursor to cholesterol) to cho- 
lesterol, which ultimately leads to an 

accumulation of this precursor and 
very little of cholesterol. 

This lack of cholesterol causes 
some very serious problems, includ- 


ing microcephaly, developmental and 
growth retardation, and facialanoma- 
lies. There are also other syndromes 
identified corresponding to defects 
of different parts of the pathway. 
However, as Hong further illus- 
trates, recent studies in the labora- 
tory she is working in and other labs 
suggest that the malformations are 





identify, in each syndrome, candi- 
date sterols to be tested for their abil- 
ity to alter the function of embryonic 
signaling proteins relevant to the ob- 
served malformations. 

Currently, Hong and her fellow 
researchers are in the process of iden- 
tifying key sterols that accumulate in 
these syndromes. Once they have 
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Senior Bommy Hong is a Provost Research Award recipient who studies 
the affects of cholesterol, and the lack of it, on the human body. 


not exclusively caused by the defi- 
ciency of cholesterol. On the other 
hand, it may result from the effect of 
precursor sterols to modify the func- 
tion of embryonic signaling proteins 
suchas sonic hedgehog, patched, and 
smoothened. 

The goal of Hong's research is to 
explore in detail the intermediary ste- 
rol chemistry of SLOS and other cho- 
lesterol-related disorders. Further- 
more, she strives to search for the link 
in each syndrome between the ab- 
normal sterol biochemistry and the 
associated malformations. 

In addition, the ultimate goal is to 


identified the substances, they will be 
able to understand and associate the 
abnormal sterol biochemistry and the 
malformations that result from it. 
Moreover, they are attempting to 
achieve this goal through radioactive 
studies, thin-layer chromatography, 
gas chromatography and mass spec- 
trometry (GC/MS). One problem 
related to these techniques is that they 
have to wait for the cells to grow, 
which means the research schedule 
has to be structured around the 
growth of the cells and it all depends 
on how the cells are coming along. 
However, the biggest obstacle 


Hong has encountered so far is time, | 


or rather, the lack of it. As Hong 
explains, "Finding the time to go in 
and work long hours, especially in 
the summer time, can be a problem 
sometimes. There isalot of waiting at 
times, and it was especially difficult 
over this past summer because I was 
trying to study for the MCAT." 

Hong admits that this is the reality 
of doing research: long hours, long 
waits and a longer list of things to try 
when the previous method fails. 

Hong is also determined to gain a 
clearer understand of this complex 
and convoluted pathway in order to 
help children who are victims of this 
kind of disease. "Helping people does 
not happen only when you're a doc- 
tor or when you have some kind of 
title," Hong believes. "It can happen 
anytime when you're in a position to 
help." 

Hong credits Dr. Richard I. 
Kelley, who is the director of the lab 
she works in, for her achievements. 
According to Hong, Dr. Kelley is a 
perfect example of what a doctor 
should be: a caring, compassionate 
and humorous human being and a 
brilliant researcher. Another person 
who has helped Hong tremendously 
along the way is the co-director, Dr. 
Lisa Kratz, who always finds time to 
help no matter how busy she is. 

Currently, Hong is applying to 
medical schools, and she is in the 
waiting stage right now. She has al- 
ways wanted to be a healer, and she 
firmly believes that even though she 
wants to focus on the clinical side of 


"You won't know how 
great, or not so great, 
the waters are unless 


you dive in yourself." 
—BOMMY HONG 





medicine, the exposure to the research 
side ofit has been extremely influential. 

Hong advises her fellow students to 
take advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties offered right here at the Hopkins 
Institutions. Itdoesnotmatter whether 
it is something you have never heard of 
or something you do not think you will 
ever be interested in. Try it out, and see 
how it fits. 

After all, as Hong puts it, "You 
won'tknowhowgreat, or notso great, 
the waters are unless you dive in your- 
self." 





Free stuff for everyone 


ash, dough, greenbacks, 

bread — a hot commod- 

ity among college stu- 

ents. Many students 

find themselves tight for 

cash during their four year journey 

through college. Others find parttime 

jobs that they can work in their free 
time. 

A lot of students, however, do not 
have the time to work a job and keep 
up their grades. Everyone likes to 
buy and receive stuff. Usually, this 
requires the money that is very hard 
tocome by. At the Free Stuff Center, 
everything they have to offer is free. 

The Free Stuff Center, located at 
http://www. freestuffcenter.com, offers 
many goods and products for abso- 
lutely nothing. It offers free books, 
catalogs, contests, coupons, games, 
greeting cards, magazines, screen sav- 
ers, software, sounds and wallpaper. 
It has a huge list of sites which offer 
free greeting cards. 

There are musical greeting cards, 
animated cards, cards that really are 
interactive online games and cards 
that have to do with just about any 
occasion. Most of these sites require 
you to only write a message, your e- 
mail address and the e-mail address 
of your recipient. 

There is a section of the Free Stuff 
Center which offers free mailing la- 
bels, free postage and free food sea- 
soning. For the postage part, one 
particular site will send you ten enve- 
lopes that each has a thirty-three cent 
stamp affixed to it. The food season- 
ing isn't a bad deal either. It can add 
spice to any dish, however bland itis. 

Surprisingly, the Free StuffCenter 
also offers fonts and links to free e- 
mail providers. If you have become 
bored with using the same couple of 
fonts every day, look no further. At 
the Free Stuff Center, you can get 
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fancier more colorful fonts. 

These fonts can be oriented to- 
ward particular holidays or topics. 
The sites featured in the Free Stuff 
Center offer thousands of fonts never 
seen by the everyday word processor. 
There are even fonts like the ones 
used in the X-Files and fonts similar 
to the font that was used in The Ma- 
trix. In the e-mail section, you can 
sign up fora free e-mail account. Af- 
terwards, you can sign up to send 
weekly newsletters from a variety of 
companies. 

Inaddition to the previously men- 
tioned offers, Free Stuff Center offers 
yet more screensavers and wallpaper 
settings which one can use to liven up 
his desktop. These sites are supple- 
ments to the site Desktop Heaven de- 
tailed in the October 14 issue of The 
News-Letter... There are numerous 
screensavers too. One screensaver in 
particular lets stored AVI or MOV 
files be used as a desktop screensaver. 

In summary, Free Stuff Center has 
clear, animated links and buttons that 
internet surfers can use to navigate 
the site with ease. There are limited 
banners and pop-up windows, so one 
doesn't have to keep deleting those 
annoying and unnecessary windows. 
If you have a particular interest, Free 
Stuff Center allows the user to sign up 
for an e-mail newsletter. It will notify 
the user when new sites and offers’ 
oriented toward the user's tastes arise. 

The site, Free Stuff Center, truly is - 
a useful one for those in need of cash. ° 
Even if you are one of those rare 
people who isn't going for broke, free 
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Check out the new links in our directory 
for the latest free stuffl 








Check out columns written by experts in 
each field for the best insights on the 


New sub-categories added with more 
listings. 
MULTIMEDIA 
ShockWave Games 
Basketball Shoot Out, Mats Lander, Mug 
Slinger, and Little Piggy Races... 
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The frustration of computer spam 


Spam can really test your patience — but the methods involved 
in controlling all that junk e-mail may not be entirely foolproof 


ost people are prob- 

ably at least familiar 

with the "spam" 

problem if they 

haven't experi- 
enced it firsthand when checking 
their e-mail, and finding 100 mes- 
sages, 80 of them spam. 

Spam is essentially e-mail that is 
unsolicited, unwanted and often use- 
less, the junk mail of e-mail. Most 
people don't like it, but don't know 
how to deal with it. There are several 
ways to deal with spam. The problem 
remains, however, that none of the 
different methods used to control 
spam is entirely foolproof. 

Probably the most important 
thing to do is to protect your ano- 
nhymity online. Most spammers col- 
lectaddresses from newsgroups and 
the Web. For that very reason, avoid 
adding your e-mail address to 

“Internet directories. Leave the e- 
mail address field blank, if possible, 
when filling out generic Web forms. 
Use an e-mail alias for public 
Postings. 

A good idea would be to have 
multiple accounts, including a 
free Web-based e-mail account 
for mailing lists, newsgroups OF 
Web forms, in addition to the 
Main e-mail address, for commu- 
nicating with family, friends, col- 
leagues. This is only useful, how- 
ever, if your e-mail account has 
already been spam-free. f 

For those who are already suf- 
fering from spam, this isn't going to 
help much. Replying to spammers 
to get your e-mail removed from 
their list isn't a good idea either. 
With valid mailing lists, getting your 

‘e-mail address removed from the 

There are some 


spammers, however, who verify 


whether a e-mail address is valid by 


"Seeing whether the user returns a © 
- mail... so instead of receiving only 
- One spam mail, you receive even 
. More, 


, __ For those who are already stuck 
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with spam, another possible solu- 
tion would be to use filtering soft- 
ware. Filtering software helps elimi- 
nate spam by looking at certain 
areas ofincoming e-mails, based on 
certain rules. 

These rules can check for pat- 
terns and decide whether a given 
message should be passed on to the 
user, rejected and returned, dis- 
carded, tagged by inserting text 
(such as "THIS MAY BE SPAM") 
before passing it on, or diverted toa 
file for later inspection. 

The patterns often found in spam 
which the software checks for in- 
clude invalid source or destination 
domain names, forged header data, 
invalid host name, message size lim- 
its and subject lines with "forbid- 
den phrases" such as "Early Money 
Fast!" 

Filters can also check message 
headers against a list of known or 
suspected spammers. In fact, many 
ISP’s and spam-watching Internet 
users compile these lists. Some cre- 
ate their own lists, in addition to 
using publicly posted lists such as 
Mail Abuse Protection System's 
Realtime Blackhole List (MAPS 
RBL). This does not guarantee, 
however, that your e-mail will be 
completely spam-free. In addition, 
there is always the risk that impor- 
tant e-mail is getting labeled as 
"spam" and being trashed, which 
wouldn't be good at all. 

The increase in spam-blocking 
software is followed by an increase 
in the number of legislative efforts 
to squash spammers. In fact, the 
House of Representatives has been 
discussing a bill that would allow 
internet users to submit their names 


toa national database of people who 
don't want to receive unsolicited e- 
mail. Another bill would outlaw 
spam e-mail altogether. 

Manystates have already enacted 
anti-spam bills. For example, Vir- 
ginialawmakers recently passed leg- 
islation that would make it a crime 
to send mass, unsolicited e-mail. 
There is the question, however, of 
whether getting the government in- 
volved is the right choice. Even 
among people who are being af- 
fected by spam the most, there is 
debate over imposing legislation to 
control the spam problem. After 
all, Congress often tends to go to 
extremes, and it is unknown how 
much most members of Congress 
know much about the Internet. The 
American Civil Liberties Union is 
also challenging these laws based 
on constitutional grounds, since 
spam is technically free speech. 
While there are some things that 
you may not like, that doesn't nec- 
essarily mean you should outlaw it. 

Besides, in certain cases, you may 
not want to prosecute the person 
sending you spam. After all, chain 
mails, mass forwards, one worded 
e-mails from friends and family are 
considered spam as well. That 
doesn't necessarily mean that you 
want them to be fined, or sent to 
jail. Most often, they don't even 
realize they're spamming. They're 
just taking advantage of a relatively 
quick and free resource. 

Unlike normal mail, you don't 
have to pay for postage, it gets to the 
recipientmuch quicker, and you don't 
have to walk to the mailbox to send it 
— just write it, then click send, How- 
ever, with these particular 
‘spammers,’ the solution is fairly 
simple. Just tell them to stop sending 
youspam., Or, ifyou're afraid ofhurt- 
ing your girlfriend or boyfriend's feel- 
ings, just delete the mail. It'll avoida 
potential fight. Besides you should 
-want more e-mail from that particu- 
lar person, right? 








stuff isn't a bad thing right? 


Should women be given tests for 


HIV while during childbirth? | 


UNIVERSITY WIRE 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. — A 
woman enters the hospital, about to 
give birth. In the midst of labor, a 
doctor tells her she is about to be 
tested for HIV. This adds strain to a 
process that is already extremely 
stressful. 

But according to a new Connecti- 
cut law, this testing is necessary. In 
effect since Oct. 1, itstrongly encour- 
ages HIV testing at several points 
during pregnancy or, failing that, it 
requires testing during labor. It was 
passed in an effort to limit the num- 
ber ofnewborns contracting HIV and 
to improve the lives of those who do 
acquire the disease during delivery. 

However the Connecticut Hospi- 
tal Association, in conjunction with 
Yale-New Haven Hospital and oth- 
ers, isin the process of filing a lawsuit 
against the new regulation. 

The law requires the test to be of- 
fered, along with pre- and post-test 
counseling, to all expectant mothers. 
The test may be refused. Ifby the time 
of delivery the mother and unborn 
child have not yet been tested, the test 
must be offered again during labor 
and the mother must affirmatively 
refuse it in writing. Ifa written refusal 
is not obtained, the test will be ad- 
ministered during labor. If the test is 
refused again during labor, the new- 
born child must be tested within 48 
hours of birth. 

State Senator Toni Harp (D-New 
Haven), who sponsored the bill, said 
she understood that “the fastest grow- 
ing population of people with AIDS 
is women and their babies.” She said 
that knowing early on that the mother 
has HIV can reduce the chances to 5 
percent of passing the disease on to 
her child during delivery. 

Kyle Ballou, administrative direc- 
tor for Community and Government 
Relations at Yale-New Haven Hospi- 
tal, said hospitals are concerned about 
“situations where mothers in the frag- 


ile state of labor are asked to take the 


test.” It is a considerable strain, she 


“ 


said, for mothers to suddenly learn 
that they should be having a Cesarean 
after having tested positive for HIV 
in order to reduce the chances of in- 
fecting the newborn. It would make 
the relationship between doctor and 
patient awkward at a time when the 
patient most needs the doctor’s sup- 
port. 

Inaddition, she referred to the one 
percent possibility of a false positive 
— thatis, a test that indicates that the 
woman carries HIV when in fact she 
does not. It is usually recommended 
that the subject of the test return in 
several days for a second test, but for 
a woman who has just given birth, 
this “window of unknown” can com- 
plicate relations between mother and 
child in the crucial period just after 
birth. 

Ballou acknowledged that “AIDS 





testing is something we need to do,” _ 
but stated that “testing during preg-~ 
nancyismosteffective” and explained 
that testing at the beginning and end 
of pregnancy is less emotionally | 
stressful and would be a better alter- 
native to the current system, which 
stresses testing during labor. 
Another point of contention, 
though, is the issue of confidentiality. 
The law pushes women strongly to 
take the test in such a way that at least 
one other person, the doctor, will. 
know the results. For this reason, 
AIDS advocacy groups and the Civil 
Liberties Union have come out,. 
against the law. . 
According to Harp, 95 percent to,, 
97 percent of women offered the tests. , 
during pregnancy would take them,, 
once the reasons for them were ex- 
plained. 
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Shorewomen drown on Jay’s senior day 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
because of “the extenuating circum- 
stances” that occurred during the first 
match-up, said Morphy. 

During the game, one of the lines- 
men hada heart attack with 17 minutes 
left in the game and the score tied 0-0. 
After a long delay, play was resumed, 
and Muhlenberg scored thegame’slone 
goal in the few remaining minutes. 

A possible win over Muhlenberg 
would allow the team “to show we 
could beat someone we lost to during 
the regular season,” said Morphy, 
which would be “a better end to the 
season.” 

“T hope we play them. I’d like the 
chance to play them again,” added 
Hanlon. 

However, the team is unhappy that 
they did not make it into the NCAA 
tournament. 




















“It’s definitely disappointing not 
to be going to the NCAA’ s after going 
for the last two years,” said Morphy. 

The team qualified forthe NCAA’s 
for the first time in school history in 
1997, and also went to the tourna- 
ment last year. 

Wilkes will be hosting the tourna- 
ment. This is the third straight year 
JHU will be making a post-season 
appearance. 

In their final regular-season game 
of the year, JHU crushed Washing- 
ton College 9-0, and setateam record 
for shutouts in a season with the win. 
Washington College fell to 4-12 over- 
all with the loss. 

The team was led by freshman 
Lauren Hanlon’s two goals and one 
assist. Hanlon’s five points were a 
career high. Freshman Jill Minger 
scored her eighth goal of the year to 
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claim the team lead. 

Tallying their first points of the sea- 
son were Morphy and freshman Eliza- 
beth Brudnicki. Both players scored a 
goal and Morphy also added an assist. 

Also with a goal and an assist was 
last week’s Centennial Conference 
Player of the Week, senior Hartaj Gill. 

Senior Rachael Abelson and sopho- 
more Kacey Foster netted JHU’s other 
two goals. Co-captain Kathleen Hanlon 
and fellow senior Sarah Parsons added 
assists for the Blue Jays. 

The large margin of victory has 
given the team some extra confidence 
going into the tournament. 

“It gave us a reassurance that we 
could score goals. Accumulating nine 
goals in one game was a self esteem 
boost [and] a positive end to the regu- 
lar season,” said Morphy. 

In addition to the game’s impor- 
tant implications on the post-season 
fate, there was extra motivation for 
some of the Blue Jay players to win 
the Washington College game. 

“There were seven seniors on the 
field that knew it was our last game,” 
said Kathleen Hanlon. 

Combing for the team’s eleventh 









shutout of the year were senior Kate 
Cushman and freshman Shannon 
O'Malley. O'Malley played 69 minutes 
without having to make a save, and 


“It's definitely 
disappointing not to 
be going to the 
NCAA‘s after going for 


the last two years.” 
—KRISTEN MORPHY 





Cushman played the remaining 21 and 
made one save to preserve the shutout. 
Washington College managed just 
that one shot on goal the entire game. 
In contrast, JHU took 39 shots. 
With their eight Centennial Con- 
ference wins, JHU finished the sea- 
son second in the conference. 
Gettysburg, asthe conference cham- 
pions, received an automatic bid to the 
NCAA tournament. 
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Despite not making it to the NCAA postseason this year, the Johns 
Hopkins women’s soccer team will look to make the most of the remain- 
der of their schedule. They will travel to Wilkes University for the ECAC 
Tournament this weekend as the top seed. 


Vvhen traveling home for Thanksgiving break, | normally: 


ride witha friend of a friend and listen to 8 hrs. of Glam Metal. 
call a cab and tick my parents off. 
think smart and use the Web. 
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Reply Forward Delete 


Goto www collegetravelnetwork.com. SNL in NYC, BABY! Register your name 
on their site and we could win and live it up in N - ‘YY - C: RT plane tickets , phat 
hotel room, txts to SNL LIVE! LIVE! LIVE! Yeeehhhaawwww... 


Later (oh yeah, feed motorhead) 
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One small tribute 


es, I know. There will bea 

thousand and one edito- 

rials dealing with the un- 

timely passing of Payne 

Stewart. But, despite the 
bombardment of similar articles, one 
fact remains. We lost a special indi- 
vidual on Monday. 

We all know he won three U.S. 
Open Championships. We all know 
about his knickers. And we all know 
he was part of the unforgettable 1999 
Ryder Cup Team. 

But, is that really what we should 
be mourning? The death of Payne 
Stewart, the golfer? 

Yes, his swing was sweetas silk, his 
nerves strong as titanium, and his 
passion for golf unquestionable. Yet, 
we can find others to imitate. Check 
out Duval’s swing, Leonard’s nerves, 
or Woods’s fervor for golf. 

What we should grieve is the death 
of a 42-year-old man, who was be- 
nevolent, gentle, and loving. A man 
who had a family: a wife and kids, 
who also had a mother and friends. 
They have all lost a husband, father, 
son and companion. 

I didn’t know Payne personally. 
Most of us didn’t. But, the golf fans 
saw all they needed to know by his 
actions. He was as gracious in defeat 
as he was in victory. Moments after 
he sunk that memorable 15-foot putt 
at Pinehurst in the U.S. Open, he 
embraced his friend and competitor 
Phil Mickelson and remarked to him, 
“Winning this is not even close to 
being a father.” 

And anyone who follows golf is 


STUARTBLITZ ; 
ON THE BLITZ 


fully aware of his truly selfless act 
during his Ryder Cup match with 
Colin Montgomerie. Needing to win 
the 18th hole to win a point for the 
U.S. side, Payne simply decided to 
concede a 45-foot putt to 
Montgomerie and, thus, the match. 
After all, the United States had al- 
ready won the Ryder Cup. 

So, we must brace ourselves for 
the first golf season without those 
colorful knickers for the first time 
since 1979. But, as hard as that will be 
for golf fans, his family will have to 
begin life without their husband and 
father. Without a role mode nor a 
mentor. 

That is why we should mourn. 
Golf will go on. There will be many 
more PGA seasons. There will be 
another U.S. Open and another 
Ryder Cup. 

It’s ironic that on the day the 
United States named their 2001 Ryder 
Cup captain, we lost a man certain to 
make that team. 

So, this is my own small tribute t 
one of my favorite athletes, not just 
one of my favorite golfers. 

Thanks, Payne, for providing a 
genuine passion for the greatest game 
on earth. 

Thanks, Payne, for entertaining 
millions of fans around the globe. 

Thanks, Payne, for being a man 
that I hope to emulate one day. 





Jays reach postseason 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
ize, and the stalemate continued 
through two overtime periods. 

The Bullets started the game 
quickly, earning two of seven first- 
half penalty corners within the first 
four minutes. Gettysburg spent much 
of the first stanza on offense but could 
not beat Reytar, who recorded five 
saves in the half. 

The Blue Jays dealt Gettysburg its 
first conference loss bya 2-1 counton 
October 26 in a game that went 
through two overtimes and two best- 
of-five penalty-stroke series. 


) 


and ends 11/30/99. Contest to U.S. residents age 18 and over. Further restrictions, entry form and complete rules available at www.collegetravelnetwork.com. 


Fesche scored on the first sud- 
den-death stroke, and Reytar 
blocked the Bullets’ answer to lift 
Hopkins. . 

Marie Brewington and Jill Cressor 
scored goals to help Salisbury State, 
ranked fourth in the National Field 
Hockey Coaches Association Poll, 
hand Johns Hopkins its first defeat of 
the season, 2-0, in a non-conference 
game September 23. v 

The Sea Gulls held a 20-7 shot ad- 
vantage and improved to 7-0 with the 
win. JHU fell to 3-1. Salisbury no 
leads the series 9-3. 2) 
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Crew completes two races | Hopkins ROTC finishes best 
ever in ranger competition 


BY ASHER PELTZ 
Tue JOHNS Hopkins New S-LETTER 


With only two races re maining in 
the fall season, Johns Hopkins Crew 
imade a strong appearance Saturday 
dt the 28th annual Thomas Eakins 
“Head of the Schuykill Regatta in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

As one of the largest regattas in the 

country, it drew competitors from the 
-éntire East Coast, including the United 
States National Team from their train- 
ing center in Princeton, New Jersey. 
*. Though the majority of Hopkins 
members that attended the regatta 
faced, several went along merely to 
help the team and to just attend such 
a popular race. 

The Hopkins boat trailer was 
parked in probably one of the best 
spots at the regatta. Parked right next 
tothelaunching and receiving docks, 
team members were immersed in the 
activities of the day. 

At times during the race, when 
there were close to one hundred boats 
trying to get on or off the water, the 
sights were very impressive. 

Competing against such teams as 
the U.S. national team, Yale, Rutgers, 
U Mass Amherst and Georgetown, 
the Hopkins varsity men finished 13th 
ina field of 21 boats. 

In the men’s lightweight 8+ event, 
the men raced against Johns Hopkins 
alum Bill Carlucci (’89) who strokes 
in the national team’s 8+. 

Followed by their coach and by 
fans on bicycles during the race, the 
Hopkins men finished with time of 
14:37.87, placing them within 10 per- 
cent of the winning time of 13:17.74 
by the national team. 

The Hopkins lightweight 8+ was 
quick off the start and moved up on 
St. Joseph’s. Though they did notsuc- 
ceed in passing them, the Hopkins 
men finished with a faster time. 

Unfortunately, they were squeezed 
out by Virginia Tech, who beat them 
by one second. 

“I am pleased with their perfor- 
mance,” said Steve Perry, head coach 
of Hopkins crew. 

» Ninth off the starting line, the 
women’s varsity 8+ walked through 
bow number 8, University of Massa- 
chusetts at Lowell, by the 1000-meter 
mark. 

« Hopkinscontinued strong down the 
course, trucking through Iona College 
and New York University as well. 


Do You 


During the last 500 meters, Marist 

College tried to make a move on 
Hopkins, even reaching thecrew’sstern 
deck, but Hopkins held offthe advanc- 
ing crew through to the finish line. 
_ Hopkins finished the race 13th 
from a field of 38 boats with a time of 
17:04.47. The crew consisted of Terry 
Prendiville, Karin Diener, Joke Aerts, 
Jenn Brown, Dawn Waters, Jamila 
Chevalier, Hilary Rowe, Jen Dasch 
and coxswain Barbara Kiviat. 

~ Asa boat, we were happy with the 
way our race went,” said varsity 
women’s co-captain Hilary Rowe. 

“It was a big race and it gave usa 
chance to show that we're a strong, 
competitive boat.” 

The varsity women also entered 
another boat, which finished 21 out 
of 39 boats in the women’s 4+ event. 

The boat roweda strong race, pass- 
ing by Vesper Boat Club and holding 
off Hamilton, to finish just behind 
aries University with a time of 
Me PAY: 

Ther, race marked a triumph for the 
boat, which comprised of Ali 
Goodrich, Courtney Williams, Lis 
Baron, Adrienne Via and coxswain 
Nancy Tulathimutte, as they finally 
beat Baltimore Rowing Club (BRC), 
who has been a tough rival all season. 

BRC had been ee aedeete beat- 
ing the women until this race. The 
women also beat a boat entered by 
nearby Loyola College. 

“As for the varsity women, I was 
well pleased with the results, with the 
eight coming in 13th of 38. More im- 
portant than the finish order was be- 
ing within five percent of the winning 
time in a very competitive field of 
crews. The four also rowed well, suc- 
ceeding in rowing the race plan and 
finishing in the middle of a pack of 
strong club and collegiate crews,” said 
women’s varsity coach, Lynn Snyder. 

The Hopkins novice men, rowing 
in the college frosh/novice 8+ event, 
finished 21st out of 32 boats. 

They finished with a time of 17:07, 
less than 5 seconds behind the next 
fastest boat, from the University of 
Pennsylvania, which passed them in 
the last 1000 meters. 

Princeton University took first 
place in the event with time 14:02.84. 
The crew consisted of Yaseen Oweis, 
Sten Tullberg, Matt Shapiro, Perry 
Price, Brendan Mullaney, Jon Parker, 
Mark Staley, Mark Dlugokencky and 
coxswain Penny Campoli. 


Have 


The Hopkins novice women, | 
coached by Stephanie Thompson, fin- 
ished 18th in a field of 41 boats in the 
college frosh/novice 8+ event. 

With a time of 18:23.18, they fin- 
ished only 1.71 secondsbehind Colgate 
University. The novice women beat | 
such teams as Bucknell, Virginia Tech, | 
andthe U.S. Naval Academy. With bow 
number 46, the eight included rowers 
Catie Pittaway, Ingrid Shields, Noelle | 
Lee, Meiling Hua, Sharon Betz, Ali 
Christensen, Amy Abdallah, Toni 
Forrest and coxswain Joanna Chan. 

The freshman women rowed hard, 
passing LaSalle early in the race, and 
holding of Lafayette until the end. 

“I am extremely proud of their 
strong finish,” said Thompson. “They | 
started between many strong crews 
and quickly proved their right to be | 
there. Again and again, they impress | 
me with their focus and concentra- 
tion on and off the water. I am posi- | 
tive they will see continued success 
throughout the season.” | 

As if one big race in a weekend was | 
not demanding enough, JHU novice 
crews competed again on Sundayatthe | 
Tapke Chase sponsored by Washing- 
ton College in Chestertown, Maryland. 

This novice-only race drew teams 
from Mary Washington College, St. 
Mary’s College, Washington College, | 
and Johns Hopkins. 

Hopkins novice crews cleaned up | 
on their competition. | 

The men’s novice 4+ (Matt 
Shapiro, Brendan Mullaney, Mark 
Staley, Perry Price, and coxswain 
Penny Campoli) beatevery other boat 
time including the 8+ rowed by their 
own team members. | 

Competing against Mary Wash- 
ington they beat them by two min- 
utes. As is tradition in crew, the men | 
celebrated by tossing their coxswain 
into the water. 

The men’s novice 8+ consisted of 
Jon Parker, John Dyhr, Jon Wilson, 
Joel Carlin, Brian Udoff, Yaseen Oweis, 
Sten Tullberg, Mark Dlugokencky and 
coxswain Joanna Chan. 

Finishing first ahead of Mary 
Washington’s A, B, and C boats, 
Washington College’s A and B boats, 
and St. Mary’s, the Hopkins novice 
women, competing in the 8+ event, 
also had reason to celebrate. 

“Even with their fatigue from the 
previous day,” said Thompson, “they 
gave it there all on ever stroke and 
finished on top.” 
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BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


On the weekend of October 23rd, 
Army ROTCstudents from the Johns 
Hopkins University Blue Jay Battal- 
ion traveled to Fort A.P. Hill, Vir- 
ginia, to compete in one of the most 
difficult competitions of their lives 
in Ranger Challenge ’99. 

The competition is designed to 
promote espirit, foster a competitive 
spirit, develop leadership and to test 
cadets in military skills. The Blue 
Jays competed against twenty-six 
teams from nineteen other senior 
ROTC schools in the Virginia, Mary- 
land and Washington, DC area. 

This year, the Hopkins Army 
ROTC sent two nine-person teams 
to represent Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in the 13th annual Ranger Chal- 
lenge Competition. 

With the first team finishing sixth, 
their best finish ever, and the second 
team finishing 16th in a field of 26, 
Hopkins proveditselfto bea strongly 
competitive school in this grueling 
competition. 

Comprising of a physical fitness 
test, land navigation course, timed 
weapons disassembly and assembly 
event, grenade assault course, one- 
rope bridge, M-16 marksmanship, 
and culminating with a 10K road 
march, the Ranger Competition 
tested cadets on all levels of physical 
fitness and technical skills. 

All in all the blue team managed 
impressive performances in all of 
these events especially in the areas of 
physical fitness. 


Located in the mountians of North Carolina, 
CRI offers a semester study program for 


“One of our strengths was definitely 


physicalendurance. Theybarely missed 
finishing first in the 10K and placed 
third in the physical fitness test compe- 
tition,” said Mitchell. 

Gallegher topped everyone by run- 
ning two miles in twelve minutes and 
twenty-four seconds. Pre-med stu- 
dent Nicole Sherman, competing for 
JHU Team Black, proved true 
athleticism by achieving seventy- 
seven push-ups, 103 sit-upsandcom- 
pleting the run in fourteen minutes 
and forty-five seconds. Nicole’s per- 
formance netted the highest Hopkins 
overall individual score. 

Not only proving themselves in the 
physically challenging events, Hopkins 
also proved expertise in a variety of 
skilled events. Freshman Eric Lang 
scored a 176 out of 200 in the M-16 
assembly and disassembly event, while 
senior Owen Johnson managed a per- 
fect score in marksmanship. 

The primary goal for this year’s 
teams from Johns Hopkins was to 
place in the top ten. 

“Tt wasn’t necessary to beat cer- 
tain schools, but we wanted to becom- 
petitive against Virginia Military In- 
stitute (first), James Madison (second 
place), and Virginia Tech (third) who 
have much larger ROTC programs 
and we finished close behind. Our 
ranking does not reflect how few 
points separate us from the top posi- 
tions,” Mitchell said. 

Johns Hopkins sentasecond team, 
team Black, to the competition for 
the first time in over four years. Its 
16th place finish showed the rest of 
the region that even a second team 


A Semester in the Woods 


Earn a full semester of Academic Credit in the Humanities 
Enjoy a range of Outdoor Adventure Activities 


Studio Art Backpacking t 
Philosophy Rock Climbing + 
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Kayaking f 


undergraduates. It seeks applications from 
students who value interdisciplinary study, 


Rock 


Gets ghaelas for Wilderness Adventure and the Humanities 


experience with nature, and life in a small 


from Hopkins can be competitive. 
While not dominating in the physical 
endurance events, team Black had 
some impressive results in some of 
the skilled competitions. It managed 
top ten finishes in the grenade assault 
course, M-16 marksmanship, and 
orienteering. 

Team captain and Junior class 
mechanical engineer major, Josh 
Mengers felt proud of his team’s fin- 
ish. 

“T was very pleased with the results. 
16th out of 26th is really good for a 
second team, we beat a lot of school’s 
primary teams. Considering we were 
competing against other schools that 
really don’t focus on academics like 
Hopkins, and to finish in the middle of 
the pack, shows how strong our school 
and ROTC program is,” said Mengets. 

Menger’s team also consisted of 
cadets from UMBC who joined the 
team for the first time at the competi- 
tion. While this presented a large 
challenge to the team, they manageéd 
to perform welland to providea valy- 
able addition to the team. 

“They really performed to thebdst 
of their abilities and ithelped the tea 
out a lot. They filled in some of tHe 
places where some of the Hopkifjs 
cadets were struggling, suchas the PT 
test and the rifle disassembly and ay 
sembly,” Mengers said. 

They had their best finish ever this 
year, but the team is already plannisfg 
on moving up even further in the ranks 
nextyear. Forthoseinterestedin ROPE ° 
and the Ranger team, call Captain Prit¢e 
at 516-4683 or can visit the web pageat 
http://www.jhu.edu/~rotc 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 
M. Soccer vs, Franklin&Marshall, 7 p.m. 
Football vs. Franklin&Marshall, 1 p.m. 
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NOVEMBER 4, 1999. 
DO YOU KNOW: 


Walter Payton, who played for the Bears from 
‘75-87, passed away earlier this week. He re- 
mains the NFL's All-Time leading rusher (3,838 
carries for 16,726 yards), total yardage leader. 
(21,803 combined yardage), career 100-yard 
games leader (77 games), and career 1,000- 
yard season leader (10 years). 





JHU football loses fourth straight 


BY DAVID POLLACK 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Coming off three straight loses, 
the Johns Hopkins University foot- 
ball squad (3-4, 2-3 C.C.) visited 
Dickinson College last Saturday hop- 
ing to get back to the .500 plateau. 

This task would not be easy, how- 
ever, as the Red Devils, 4-3 coming 
into this game, had lost to JHU only 
once in the past 12 seasons. 

Last season was no exception to 
this trend, as Dickinson handed the 
Blue and Black its first home loss 
within the conference since 1995. 

Yet, at the start of Friday’s game, it 
appeared that Hopkins might have 
been on its way to exorcising the 
Dickinson demon. 

The Jays blocked a punt deep in 
Dickinson territory, just 2:22 into the 
game, and followed the play with a 
13-yard run by running back Scott 
Martorana. 

But with a first down on the 
opposition’s 10-yard line, the team 
could not take advantage of their op- 
portunity, as Martorana’s run was the 
only yardage JHU would gain on the 
drive. 

The situation went from bad to 
worse when, on fourth down, the 
Dickinson special teams blocked the 
Hopkins field goal attempt. 

“We had some good opportuni- 
ties and we let them go,” Head Coach 
Jim Margraffsaid after the game. “We 
just didn’t make the big plays when 
we needed to.” 

Dickinson, on the other hand, did. 

After returning a JHU punt to the 
50-yard line late in the first quarter, 
Mike Smith took a hand-off on sec- 
ond down and scampered 41 yards 
for the first touchdown of the con- 
test. 

After the Red Devil defense 
stopped the Blue Jays on three plays, 

Dickinson quarterback Sam Miller 


’ capped a three-play, 60-yard drive 


with a 40-yard touchdéwn run of his 
own to push the lead to 14-0 at the 
end of the first quarter. 

Three more unanswered scores by 
Dickinson put the game out of reach, 
as Hopkins wentinto thelocker room 
down 31-0. 

After another score widened the 


Menss Soccer at home for season finale 


With the tournament bid up to NCAA committee, JHU looks to finish season strong 


BY YONG S. KWON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


The Johns Hopkins University 
men’s soccer team (12-3,6-2C.C.) split 
itstwo gameroadtripastheylostaclose 
one at Gettysburg 4-2, but blanked 
Dickinson 4-0. Though previously 
postponed, the match at Rowan will 
not be made up as the Blue Jays close 
out their phenomenal regular season at 
home this Saturday against a confer- 
ence foe in Franklin & Marshall. 

Past Wednesday, the Blue Jays en- 
tered the Gettysburg field looking to 
spoil the 17th ranking of the Bullets. 
Going into the contest, the Blue Jays 
were the 24th best team in Division 
III, according to the Coach’s poll. 

The match was competitive and 
evenly matched as both teams shot 
nine times. 

Chris Pryor had two assists and Ja- 





HOME 
Dickinson 


VISITOR 
Hopkins (12-3, 6-2) 


son Vishio insured the Bullets’ victory 
as the home team moved within two 
victories of their first Centennial Con- 
ference championship since 1993. 

For the Blue Jays, which fell to 0-3- 
1 in its last four games at Gettysburg, 
junior Sam Steinman and sophomore 
Joey Bonomolo each scored once ina 


losing effort. Sophomore Ryan Kitzen © 


and sophomore Aerik Williams 
‘added assists in the team’s third loss 
of the season. 

Bullets jumped out in front in the 
tenth minute when Shapiro scored 
off of a scramble in front of the goal. 
Less than seven minutes later, 


- Outerbridge finished a header from 


m _ Pryor to give the Bullets a 2-0 lead. 
ee Bie at air ? 


gap to 37, Margraff replaced his 
Starting quarterback, sophomore 
Rob Heleniak, with senior Jamie 
Monica. 

The move eventually paid off as 
Monica finally got the team out of its 
tailspin in his third drive. He com- 
pleted a 31-yard pass to wide out Sam 





| HOME ogee cease 
Dickinson eat £ 

| VISITOR Deere 
Hopkins (3-5, 2-3 C.C.) sss i 
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Skinner and then proceeded to give 
the ball to freshman running back 
Kevin Johnson, who ran five times 
for 47 yards and a touchdown during 
the drive. 

Johnson, who was replacing the 
injured Martorana (who is the sec- 
ond-string runner replacing the in- 
jured Adam Gentile) was one of the 
highlights in the game for Johns 
Hopkins. 

He ran for 69 yards on seven car- 





ries for a whopping 7.7 yards/carry. 

Of the play of his young running 
back, Margraff said that “he played 
well and so did Harrel Lightfoot,” re- 
ferring to another freshman that saw 
limited action running the ball in the 
game. 

“They have bright futures,” 
Margraffwenton, “bothofthem keep 
improving and improving.” 

After the touchdown, with 
Dickinson merely trying to kill the 
clock, senior defensive lineman Joe 
MecMillion forceda Dickinson fumble 
and then recovered it. 

The play led to a 25-yard touch- 
down pass from Monica to Skinner. 

Skinner, another highlight for 
JHU, caught eight passes on the day 
for 115 yards and the one touchdown. 

The eight catches moved him 
into fifth place on the career recep- 
tions-list at Hopkins with 95 in his 
career. 

After a Dickinson punt put the 
Blue Jays back on their own 31-yard 
line, Monica engineered another scor- 
ing drive using just under 2:00 to move 
69 yards on ten plays. 

The drive ended with Monica scor- 
ing on a one-yard touchdown run, 
narrowing the gap to 37-21. 

This touchdown capped an im- 
pressive performance for the backup 


quarterback. 
He was 10-15 on the day, for 143 


yards passing, while acc umulating 18 | 


yards on the ground. 
Yet any hope that Hopkins had of 
an incredible comeback was halted 


when Dickinson pounced on Matt | 


Andrade’s onside kick. 
The Red Devils then held the ball 
long enough, sealing the victory, 37- 

PAN 


Despite the 21-point fourth-quar- | 
ter surge, the coach was not impressed 
with his team’s play. 

“A lot of times you would want to 
say that [the comeback] was a good 
sign of not giving up, but I think at 
some point you just have to score to 
save face,” he said. “We were domi- 
nated early on and that was the story 
of the game.” 

Margraff went on to say that the 
overall play of his team was “disap- 
pointing.” 

“We're banged up,” he said, “but 
we still have to compete a little bit 
harder.” 

This week JHU hosts Franklin & 
Marshall, 1-7, in their final home 
game of the season. “We seem to | 
play very well at home,” Margraff 
said of the upcoming contest. “I 
expect to compete extremely hard 
this week.” 











With two games left in the season, the 3-5 Johns Hopkins football team is grabbing for some redemption. 





FILE PHOTO 


Junior Brian Nourie and company look to wrap up the season. 


“Before the game, we were pretty 
confident: We thought we hada good 
shot at a win,” said Steinman. 

“Gettysburg has a great team this 
year. Theycameouthardand we played 
too defensively early falling backalittle,” 
said senior Teddy Zingman. 

Johns Hopkins mounted a come- 
back as they cut the deficit to 2-1 in the 
20th minute when Steinman buried his 
third goal of the season using a pass 
from Kitzen from 18 yards out. The 
score remained at 2-1 at the half time. 

“At the end of the half, we were 
phan a gr neikaenaks gb bit 
down. We felt like we were right where 
we wanted to be,” said Steinman. “But 
when they scored early in the second 
half, it deflated our confidence a little 


s 


bit,” added Steinman. 

Though the Blue Jays attempted 
to chip away at the Bullets’ lead, 
Outerbridge struck again in the 49th 
minute from Pryor to re-establish the 
two run cushion at 3-1. 

After Gettysburg goalie Nick 
LaPorta made a crucial save on a 
point-blank shot by junior Paul Galli 
in the 72nd minute, Vishio put the 
contest out of reach offa restart in the 
76th minute. Though Bonomolo 
scored his second of the season off of 


_anassist from Williams, the Blue Jays 


swallowed a tough 4-2 loss at the 
hands of the home team. 

“I never thought that were out of 
the game until the end of the game. 
We were trying hard to get that third 


» 
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and fourth goal until the end,” said 
Steinman. 

Rebounding from their second 
conference loss, the Blue Jays used 
goals from three different players to 
defeat Dickinson 4-0. 

Sophomore Matt Doran put 
Hopkins in front 1-0 just 2:31 into the 
game when he fired a shot past 
Dickinson goalie Michael Murphy. 
At 22:34 mark, Steinman converted a 
pass from Zingman. Then, within four 
minutes after Steinman-goal, 
Zingman increased the lead to 3-0 on 
an unassisted marker. 

There were less than five minutes 
remaining in the first half, when a 
Dickinson player inadvertently 
headed the ball into his own net, giv- 





ing the Blue Jays a 4-0 advantage that 
held up the rest of the game. 

The Blue Jays held a shooting clinic 
as they shot 25 goals while the home 
team was held to just two shots. Fresh- 
man Nicholas Challen made his first 
career start in goal for Hopkins, saving 
the only shot he faced. The Blue Jay 
defense, led by David Irwin, John Del 
Monaco, and Dan Blynn, recorded its 
11th shutout of the season, one shy of 
the school record set in 1996. 

The Blue Jays welcome Franklin & 
Marshall in their final game of the regu- 
lar season. The game is scheduled for 
this Saturday evening at 7 p.m. 

“Wewant to play like we did against 
Dickinson. It’s the last game for seniors 
and we want to put ona good final show 
for Homewood,” said Zingman. 

“Franklin & Marshall played 
Gettysburg closely and [F&M] are, 
byno means, an easy opponent. Most » 
importantly, it is the last game for the 
seniors, the most successful class in 
the team’s history. We just want to go 
out and win this one for them,” said 
Steinman, 

Following the game, NCAA com- 
mittee will decided on whether the 
Blue Jays deserve a bid at the tourna- 
ment. One out of a pool of 
Elizabethtown, Muhlenberg and 
Hopkins will likely get the call. 
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CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 


After a hard-fought season, field hockey enters NCAA postseason. 


Kate Reytar pe 
Bullet to put Fie 
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Hockey in NCAA 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Centennial Conference Co-cham- 
pion Johns Hopkins will open play in 
the 1999 NCAA Division III Field 
Hockey Tournament Saturday witha 
second-round game against Salisbury 
State in Ewing, N.J. The Blue Jays and 
Sea Gulls will play at 5 p.m. in a re- 
match of a regular season game won 
by Salisbury. 

The Blue Jays are making their 
fourth-ever trip to the NCAA Tour- 
namentand first since 1993. Hopkins 
earned a berth in the 18-team tourna- 
ment by securing the CC’s automatic 
bid with a playoff victory over fellow 
léague co-champion Gettysburg Sat- 
urday. 

Hopkins is 0-3 all-time in NCAA 
play. In 1990, head coach Sally Beth 
Anderson took the Blue Jays to Mes- 
siah, PA, where Hopkins dropped a 
3-0 decision to the host Falcons. In 
1992, Anderson and Hopkins hosted 
Salisbury State and took a 1-0 lead, 
but the Sea Gulls rallied for a 2-1 win. 
In 1993, Hopkins, under the guid- 
ance of first-year coach Janine Tucker, 
lost to host Mary Washington, 2-1. 

The Blue Jays are 3-1 against teams 
in the 1999 NCAA Tournament. 
Hopkins counts two penalty-stroke 
wins over Gettysburg and a 3-0 shut- 
out of Eastern Mennonite against a 2- 
0 loss to Salisbury. 

Hopkins earned the Centennial 
Conference’s automatic bid with a 1- 
0, penalty-stroke win over Gettysburg 
Saturday in a playoff game in Balti- 
more. Junior Amy Bruschiscored the 
clinching goal in strokes, and junior 


goalie Katie Reytar blocked Kristy 
Moore’s potentially game-tying 
stroke to preserve the win. Junior 
Lauren Carney and sophomore 
Camille Feschealso scored, asthe Blue 
Jays won the penalty-stroke series 3- 
2. Both teams had finished their league 
schedules 8-1 and were declared co- 
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champions, necessitating Saturday’s 
game to determine the automatic -—- 
qualifier. "22 
Gettysburg (17-3 overall) con-~ - 
trolled much of the game, earning 16 < -" 
penalty corners. The Bullets got off --- 
only eight shots however, in part be- --- 
cause Blue Jay senior Barbara Ordes -- - 
broke up five Gettysburg penalty-cor- _ -- 
ner plays. Reytar made seven saves ~~ 
and waslater named CentennialCon- —_- 
ference Player of the Week. Bullet -— - 
goalie Maureen Giese turned away - 
five shots, including two in the sec- - 
ond overtime on breakaways by Blue »__ 
Jay junior Catherine Adams. 
Gettysburg was forced into a five- 
minute, player-down situation with 
10:57 remaining in the second half | 
when Whitney Walsh received a yel- 
low card. Hopkins could not capital- 
ConTINUED ON Pace A1l0 


ECAC Tournament 


up ahead for No. 1 
seeded Blue Jays — 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Johns Hopkins University 
women’s soccer team (14-5-1) re- 
ceived the number one seed in the 
ECAC tournament and will play the 
winner of the Penn State-Behrend 
versus Villa Julie game on Saturday. 

Wilkes University and Muhlenberg 
are the number two and three seeds in 
the tournament. JHU lost to 
Muhlenberg 1-0 on October 16 at 
Muhlenberg. 

The preliminary games were 
played on Wednesday, and both JHU 
and Wilkes received first-round byes 
as the top two seeds, Wilkes will play 
the winner of the Muhlenberg vs. 
Misericordia game. 

The championship game will be 
held on Sunday. “I’m glad we’re not 
ending our season [yet],” said junior 
Kristin Morphy. 

“It’s pretty exciting that we got a 


[first round] bye,” said seniorco-cap-. 


tain Kathleen Hanlon. “We thought 
we'd get in,” added Hanlon, 

“We weren’t sure exactly [where 
we would be seeded]. We had such an 


t 


up-and-down season, it’s kind of nice 
we don’thave to play until Saturday,” 
said Morphy. “It also means we were 
close to getting into the NCAA’s,” 
added Morphy. > 

Ifboth teams advance, JHU would 
meet Muhlenberg in the finals of the 
tournament. Their regular-season 


HOME 
Hopkins (14-5-1) 


VISITOR 
Washington College 
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te; 
loss to Muhlenberg was frustrating — 


for the team, and they will be lookin 
for revenge, “especially because we 


. 
m 


should have beaten them the | t as 


‘time,” said uuies Aes 
“We clearly dominated [first] a 
game,” said Morphy. ae 
The re-match would be welcome 
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THEBUZZ 
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Wuat’s Insipe Secrion B 





FOCUS 


the Homewood campus and around Baltimore 
for people interested in the arts. Don’t believe 
it? See this week's Focus. » B2 









FEATURES 


Nice hairdo, Moe. Looks like a blind man went 
wacky with a hacksaw. Want a real haircut? 
Check out a feature on Tenpachi, Charles 
Village’s newest hair-stylery. » B3 











































They want you! That's right... our favorite 
ROTC cadets are at at again. This time, it's a 
weekend in the boonies, with clips full of 
ammo and dinners of pre-packaged meats. 
Check out the action. * B3 













Back by popular demand, it’s Hot at Hopkins! 
JHU’s most eligible young men and women 
get up close and personal. Do they make you 
horny, baby? + B4 
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They're loud. They're rowdy. They're WHSR 
deejays, and you will hear what they have to 
say * B6 
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Saaeimiience a kick-ass movie., 


~~ Malkovich: B7 
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~ CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
- find anything from theatre shows to live 

_ bands to film festivals, this is the place to 

~ check it. This week’s Pick of the Week: 

_ CultureFest: Global City '99. + B8-9 















- Hey! Wait up! Don’t desert the gang yet, or 
you'll miss out on this week's delicious install- 
ment: The Dessert Quiz. * B12 
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BY MELISSA ROSEN 
_ Tue Jonns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Andso] found myself playing rov- 
ing reporter once again. It was Mon- 
day night, Oct. 25, and while most of 
you were studying for exams, I stood 
in the Ottobar pressed into a corner. 
- I quickly forgot about my unfortu- 
- Nate geographic location when I no- 
-_ ticed that I was not the only one in an 
‘uncomfortable position. The house 

was packed. People listened from the 
stairway, the adjacent bar, even the 
bathrooms, all crammed closely to- 
gether, all with eyes on the stage. 
Kristin Hersh is just that adored by 


 Onthe radio rotation where most 


Pree 






whine and wail about ex-boyfriends, 
it’s refreshing to hear someone who 
iyi are anything but trite. Hersh’s 
- melodies, occasionally melancholy 
/_ andalways powerful, tell stories much 
different from the average musician’s 

_ songs, The reason for that is that 
‘is different from the majority 
oday’s artists. While most of what 
eard these days on the radio and 
V quickly falls into the one-hit 
‘category, Hersh hasbeen part 
















videly known as the guitarist 
: woman of the now defunct 







There actually are plenty of opportunities on 





Jasik’s review of Being John 


‘fe artists are neurotic waifs who © 


industry for 14 years. — 


band Throwing Muses. ° 
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“T believe God put eyes 


in the front of our 
heads so that we look 


forward.” 


—Yankees’ second basema 
Chuck Knoblauch. 


Kristallnacht: A survivor’s tale 


Rabbi Joseph Katz, a Baltimore resident, speaks on his family’s harrowing experiences in Nazi Germany 


BY AKEMI MILLER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


“T believe in the sun 

though it is late in rising, 

I believe in love though it is absent, 
I believe in God though he is silent.” 


On November 9th and 10th, the 
events of 1938 will be pushed one 
year further backin history. This chro- 
nological distance, however, cannot 
close the wounds dealt during those 
two devastating nights. In two nights, 
101 synagogues were burned, 7500 
businesses were destroyed, 26,000 
Jews were placed in concentration 
camps, and 91 Jews were beaten to 
death. 

Onlysixyears oldatthe time, Rabbi 
Joseph Katz can still recall 
Kristallnacht clearly. “There were four 
of us living in the house. My mother, 
father and myself were living upstairs, 
and my grandmother was living 
downstairs.” At approximately one 
o'clock in the morning Rabbi Katz 
woke to the sound of breaking glass. 
“Allofthe windows were cracked and 
stones were being thrown into the 
windows.” The family moved into 
another roomandhid under the coy- 
ers of a white bed. Hiding proved to 
be of no use. The sound of feet were 
heard on the stairs and soon a bright 
light was being shone on their faces. 
His father was ordered to dress him- 
self. Rabbi Katz would not see him 
again for three months. 

By the 
morning of 
November 
10th, all of the 
men in the vil- 
lage of Hessen, 
excepting one, 
had been cap- 
tured by the 
Nazis and 
transported to 
concentration 
camps. The 
village was 
holding a 
meeting. They 
were planning 
how they 
would act 
when and if 
such a thing 


Germany.” 


Le a 


“| knew that loved ones 
could be taken away, 
that this [persecution] 
could happen anywhere, 
even in a highly 
educated and 
democratic country like 


—RABBI JOSEPH KATZ 





PHOTO BY HEINZ JOEST, COURTESY OF “A SURPLUS OF MEMORY” BY YITZHAK 








ZUCKERMAN 


Rabbi Katz’s ordeals were likely shared by Jewish children like these across Germany and occupied Europe. 


morgue were destroyed. There was 
no place to prepare a dead body for 
burial. Rabbi Katz can still remember 
the time when his own home became 
a funeral parlor. “Our house was the 
closest to the cemetery.” A man, who 
had died in old age, was kept in the 
house. For years following the three- 
day stay of the coffin, Rabbi Katzcould 
not stand the 
smell of 
freshly-cut 
wood. 
Life 





after 


was different. 
Rabbi Katz’s 
father, who 
had owned a 
shoe store, was 
no longer per- 
mitted torunit. 
Jews were not 
allowed to own 
businesses. “I 
could not go 
back to my old 
school. [had to 
take a train ev- 
ery day to get 





shouldhappen 

again. “I was only six years old at the 
time, so, of course, I could not say 
anything. I remember thinking ‘Idi- 
ots! We will do nothing.’ We were in 
their hands and there was nowhere to 

0. 

During the course of Kristallnacht, 
the village hearse, which was actually 
no more than a wagon, and the 


Hersh is also the mother of three chil- 
dren, who along with her husband 
travel with her. 

Now on tour for her fourth solo 
album, Sky Motel, she returns to the 
electric guitar. She recorded the 12 
tracks on the album with former 
Throwing Muses drummer David 
Nurses; Robert Rush, the keyboardist 
from their last tour; and Tom 
Norman, former Belly guitarist, on 
bass. On the album she sings about 
her diverse experiences, including liv- 
ingin Los Angeles on “Clay Feet” and 
in Joshua Tree National Park (no, it’s 
notjusta U2album) on “White Trash 
Moon.” Thesongson Sky Motel range 
from mellow ballads to guitar heavy, 
beat-filled riffs. The most powerful 
song on the album, however, is not 
listed among the twelve. The ‘hid- 
den” thirteenth song is less than a 
minute of piano music with night 
sounds from some rustic place in the 
background. On the press release 
Hersh explains that “this is a tiny 
piano thing I did, with my son Dylan 
sitting on the piano-bench with me. 
He’s 13 now, and I lost custody of 
him years ago. He was staying with us 
for a month at the studio in New 
Orleans. At this time he was about to 
leave, and we were sitting there, emo- 
tionallyraw” ‘ 

The few strands of white Christ- 
mas lights strung up around the pe- 
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to and from a 
school in Kassle where all of the other 
Jewish children went.” For one to two 
weeks Rabbi Katz was unable to even 
attend school. “Hitler was going to be 
in Kassle and he did not want Jews 
around him.” 

Movement out of the country be- 
came increasingly difficult. There was 
talk of leaving the country and moy- 


rimeter of the room cast a surreal 
glow over the audience. It is so quiet, 
too quiet for a venue known for its 
raging puck rock shows. Soon, a 
sound, slightly harsh and yet still 
sweet, fillsthe room. Hersh, aloneon 
the stage with her guitar, commands 
the audience’s undivided attention 
with her voice and her guitar. 

Asshe plays she sways slightly and 
looks intensely into the audience. 
“This is a song I wrote after I saw a 
lady die on a bus, as a teenager,” she 
says as she begins to sing the words, 
“Tf | were a man, I’d have a gun,” her 
voice deep and rough. While one 
would expect her to be brash and 
angry, she is not, and quietly thanks 
the audience after each song, though 
from the audience’s response her 
presence is clearly enough thanks, 
They clap and clap until she returns 
to her seat on the stage and plays two 
encores. All too soon the show is over 
and Hersh returns to her family. 

After the applause had died down, 
the audience remained silent and still 
for a few moments, I have never seen 
a musician receive so much undi- 
vided attention and respect from an 
audience. 

As Hersh’s spell began to wear off, 
I spoke with some of the spectators. I 


did not receive a single negative re- ° 


sponse, Students, locals and even par- 


ents who chaperoned their children 


Kristallnacht .. 


ing to America. Rabbi Katz’s father, 
however, was hesitant in making the 
move. “He didn’t feel that he could 
adequately protect my religious wel- 
fare. He felt that it would all pass 
shortly.” 

World War II had started. On ey- 
ery radio one could hear the Fuhrer’s 
voice relating German victory after 
victory; on every doorway hunga red 
flag with a black swastika. 


used words such as “unbelievable,” 
“incredible” and “impressive” to de- 
scribe both the show and Hersh. 
One fan explained to me that 
“Kristin has really come along way in 
terms ofher song writing. She is clearly 
digging deeper. Fourteen years of 
songwriting and you can definitely 
tell that she has gotten really good, 
not like the earlier stuff wasn’t good, 


-she’s just grown a lot.” 


Gabe, a Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art (MICA) student, told me 
that this was his seventh time seeing 
Hersh perform and that “she offers a 
fresh interpretation [of her music] 
each time and unlike most musicians 
she plays songs from 1985. Her cata- 
log is just that extensive.” 

Lisa, another MICA student, 
seemed surprised by Hersh’s perfor- 
mance. “It [her singing] was a lot 
rougher than usual and she kept do- 
ing that vibrato with her voice.” 

Mark, a student at York College, 
gave me some insider information. 
“Walk into the men’s bathroom, It’s 
the best place to hear a show because 
you are behind the stage, so you just 
hear the music.” 


Monozine, a ‘zine dedicated to 


people’s experiences with illnesses, 
presented the show. Todd Lesser, the 
creator of Monozine, has always been 
abig Kristin Hersh fan. “She’s incred- 


’ 


‘ible ... it’s nice to have shows where 


by 


Finally, in late 1941, the family was 
able to leave Germany. The journey 
would startin Berlin. Their stay there 
proved to be unforgettable. “We were 
caught in an air raid. There were 
bombs exploding everywhere. I held 
my father desperately.” They traveled 
from Germany to France, then to 
Spain, and finally to neutral Portugal. 
From Portugal they boardeda ship to 
America. The family made their new 





Sn ih 


everyone is so quiet. I really want to 
bring big shows to Baltimore so they 


don’t skip Baltimore and go to D.C.” 
_ When I thanked him for organizing 


the show he replied, “All I did was 


COURTESY OF “A SURPLUS OF MEMORY” BY YITZHAK ZUCKERMAN 
Here, in an illustration of their influence on everyday life, a Nazi soldier directs traffic in a German town. 


One writer’s sonic vacation at Kristin Hershs Sky Motel _ 


Kristin Hersh commands immense respect from her fans. — 


_Iany att avethat power?” 


home in Brooklyn. Rabbi Katz was 
able to study more than he ever would 
have been able to in Germany. 

When asked whether he ever felt 
philosophically confused during the 
persecution and aftermath, Rabbi 
Katz responded quickly and without 
second thought, “No. There was oné 
day when I did not wear my cap. I 
thought that it was ugly, and no one 
else wore them.” 

Because of his youth, Rabbi Katz 
did not understand the persecution 
Jews were forced to endure. “I knew 
there wasa thing called Hitler. [knew = 
my rights were limited. That was the 
way of the world.” Only after the war 
had ended did he finally come to real- 
ize the very real danger his life had 
been in. “My parents sacrificed so 
much for my education. I was deeply 
loved.” 

As for how Kristallnacht affected 
his later life, Rabbi Katz is not sure 
that it did. “I knew that loved ones 
could be taken away, that this [perse- 
cution] could happen anywhere, even 
in a highly educated and democratic 
country like Germany.” 

Rabbi Katz’s children have 
learned of Kristallnacht, not through 
their father, but through taped re- 
cordings of interviews he has done 
in the past. 

Hestill has his travel-papers from 
1941. Underneath his picture is the 
name ‘Josef Israel Katz.’ “After 1938, 
all Jewish males were given the 
middle name of Israel. When I came 
to the United States, I had it re- 
moved.” 
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Brent Art Project fosters friendship, love of learning | 


‘BY BONNIE CHEN 
SPECIAL TO THE JOHNS Hopkins 
News-Letter 


[had been trying to get involved 
‘with the Margaret Brent Art Project 
ever since freshman year when I saw 
the colorfully decorated table at the 
SAC Fair. When I made the decision 
‘to become a teacher with the 
‘project this semester, it quickly 
‘became one of the most reward- 
ing experiences of my time here at 
‘Hopkins. 

I spend about an hour with my 
‘three fourth-grade students each 
week, doing an art project that helps 
teach them about both art history 
and about making art for themselves. 
We learn about mixing colors by 
rolling blue and yellow Play-Doh 
into balls, about shading by paint- 
ing color wheel rainbows, and about 
imitating the works of Monet and 
Degas in order to learn about differ- 
ent styles of art. The project also 
tries to incorporate a little bit of 
art history into each lesson, such 
‘as telling about the life of the 
artist or the motivation behind 
the artist’s works. 

Iwas nervous on the first day that 
Iwentto the elementary school since 
I really didn’t know what to expect 
from the students. We walked to- 
gether to the cafeteria and began by 
introducing ourselves with our 
names and our ages. As soon as they 
found out I was from Hopkins, they 
began telling stories about coming 
to campus for Halloween partiesand 
Spring Fair. They put me at ease, 
instantly, and they seemed in- 
credibly enthusiastic about 
learning art (and, conveniently 
-enough, getting out of math class 
review). 

Our first project was to draw our 
name with magic markers on a page 
and then to draw pictures surround- 
ing it that were representative of us. 
I told them to draw things that they 


liked, things that were important to 
them, and things that they enjoyed 
doing. In the process, they began re- 
counting the events that the pictures 
represented; I learned that one girl’s 
favorite subject was history and that 
another’s favorite food was pepperoni 
pizza. I learned about one child’s fam- 
ily, and how he loved playing basket- 
ball with his older brother. The ac- 
tivity prompted them to ask me 
questions, too; for example, they 
wanted to know why I drew a pic- 





ey ee See, 


It was then that | 
realized how much of a 
privilege it is for me to 
work with these 
students who both 
look up to me and treat 
me as a peer at the 


same time. 








ture ofa beach and were thrilled to 
learn that I was from California. 
After that first lesson, I looked for- 
ward to each successive session with 
more and more enthusiasm. The op- 
portunity to bond with these three chil- 
dren in such a short amount of time is 
nothing short of amazing. I was sur- 
prised at howwilling they were to open 
up to me, and, on the same note, how 
willing I was to open up to them. Since 
art is not a medium that requires in- 
tensive focus, we are always able to 
hold conversations while doing the 
assignment at hand. Not only are we 
able to producea beautiful picture each 
week, wearealso ableto finda relaxing 
hour to discuss practically anything 
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You'll get into the BMA free every day if you remember your J- 
‘d. Hopkins students always kick themselves for not visiting it 
sooner because it will certainly blow you away. : : co 


Under Gaylin, the Johns Hopkins Symphony _ 
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DON’T FORGET YOURJ-CARD! — 
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and everything. And because I’m do- 
ing the projects along with them, the 
students feel that they are on the same 
level as me, which makes them even 
more willing to share. 

Last week, while we were painting, 
one of the students asked me a ques- 
tion by calling me “Bonnie,” and an- 
other student responded by saying 
that she should call me “Miss Bonnie.” 
I insisted that it was fine for both of 
them to just call me Bonnie, and she 
answered by saying, “I know, but I 
want to call you ‘Miss Bonnie.’ It’s a 
sign of respect.” 

She flashed a big smile, and it was 
then that I realized how much of a 
privilege it is for me to work with 
these students who both look up to 
me and treat measa peer at the same 
time. 

The art project ends in two weeks, 
and I can’t believe how quickly the 
weeks have flown by. I am incredibly 
thankful that I was given the chance 
to work with these students and to 
teach them aboutart atthe sametime. 
I’m going to miss seeing them each 
week and painting our masterpieces 
together. I'll miss hearing about what 
they’re going to dress up as for Hal- 
loween, about what their favorite col- 
ors are, and even about the chicken 
nuggets they had for lunch that day. 

And honestly, I don’t think I’ll 
look at a Monet in the same way 
ever again. 
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The Margaret Brent Art Project teaches students about history and art with a fun, active approach. 





Everything I need to know to avoid about 
music I learned in elementary school 


ne thing I’ve noticed 
about college is that 
they don’t teach you 
songs anymore. Well, I 
suppose they do over 
at Peabody, but when was the last 
time we all stood on risers around a 
battered forty-year-old piano and 
sang something out of a textbook? 

The time: the late 1980s. The place: 
Webster School, Manchester, NH. 
The event: music class. 

Long before budget cutbacks 
forced the Manchester school system 
to start holding classes in the cafete- 
rias and relegate art education to a 
cart that roved from room to room, 
we elementary school students had a 
set routine of special activities every 
week. One day was gym, where we 
would play hundreds of different 
variations on dodgeball. One was art, 
where we would all fold and glue con- 
struction paper to maké twenty or so 
identical paper penguins. One day we 
went to the library. And one day was 
for music. Asa body, we would troop 
down to the basement of the school, 
where they kept the boiler and the 
kindergartners, and where there had 
long been concerns over carcinogenic 
carpeting, to court the muse of song 
with classic grade-schoolenthusiasm. 

The room was bedecked with a 
blackboard, which in this case was 
provided with a special five-piece 
chalk holder so that our teacher could 
draw the musical staff on the board 
with the minimum of effort, a num- 
ber of illustrations depicting various 
note-types (all drawn so as to incor- 
porate a smiling face into the body of 
the note), and a set of photos depict- 


ing scenes from The Phantom of the 
Opera. There was also the requisite 
battered piano, some chairs, and a 
jumbled miscellany of music stands 
in the back of the room. 

We had textbooks for music class. 
They were essentially the same as any 
other elementary school textbook, 
with a picture thrown in after every 
few words to keep the reader’s atten- 
tion (rather like the News-Letter, 
come to think of it). They featured 
such musical gems as “Mr. Touch- 
down,” an ode toananonymous foot- 
ball player, “Go, My Son,” a song 
exhorting young Native Americans 
to get an educa- 
tion for the bet- 
terment of their 
tribe (it had ac- 
companying 
hand motions, 
and the whole 
thing, looking 
back, was probably horrifyingly of- 
fensive, but given the lack of minority 
groups in Manchester, no one both- 
ered to point this out), and the high, 
point of the entire experience, Menat 
Work’s classic lament for the exploi- 
tation of Australian natural re- 
sources: “Down Under.” 

I remember that it was accom- 
panied by an explanation telling us 
that Australian music tended to be 
upbeat and good-natured. I think 
that “Waltzing Matilda” was on the 
next page. 

Needless to say, these tunes, which 
no doubt compared favorably with 
the best work of some of the more 
mediocre writers of 1950s advertis- 
ing jingles, were subject to merciless 


Orchestra isn't a campus secret any longer 


Landscapes concert 
-will be December 4 


‘BY ANDREW ALBIN 
“Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTeR 


* You’ve probably seen their 
‘posters around campus and, as 
always, you’ve probably given 
them a passing sideways glance 
_and said to yourself, “Classical 
‘music? Symphony Orchestra? 
‘Even if I liked the stuff, I’d go to 
Peabody.” 
| That’s the beauty of the Hop- 
‘kins Symphony Orchestra, how- 
‘ever. You don’t have to go to 
Peabody to hear quality classical 
‘music — and it’s free. 
' You can go to hear some of 
the very same talent you’ve been 
hearing at Peabody, the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, and 
beyond — and it’s free. You can 
experience the world and na- 
‘tional premieres of works by re- 


[ 


v 


nowned contemporary composers 
— and it’s free. 

Quite simply, you have the ability 
to listen to quality music performed 
by a quality ensemble that’s just a 
couple of minutes’ walk away from 
wherever you live... 

Did I mention that it’s free? 

The orchestra, founded in 1981 
by Peabody Conservatory gradu- 
ate student Catherine Overhauser, 
has been drawing full audiences to 
Shriver Hall with its varied and 
challenging programs for two de- 
cades. 

Music Director Jed Gaylin, 
decorated with much praise and 
accomplishment in his own right, 
has been called “a musician of sur- 
prising insight, subtlety and 
drama.” : ' 

His programming for the 1999- 
2000 season promises to intrigue 
and entertain, with such concerts 
as Spirit Worlds — including 
Mussorgsky’s famous Night on 
Bald Mountain — and Russian Ex- 
cursions, joining the strong nation- 


alistic flavor of Shostakovitch 
with the more Romantic sensibili- 





You can go to hear 
some of the very same 
talent you've been 
hearing at Peabody, 
the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, 
and beyond - and it's 
free. 


ties of Tchaikovsky. 
The HSO’s upcoming concert, 
Landscapes, will take place on Sat- 


w 


urday, December 4, at 8 p.m, in 
Shriver Hall. Upholding tradi- 
tion, Mr. Gaylin has chosen to 
open with the world premiere of 
Mark Lanz Weiser’s “Into the 
Dark and Darker Cold,” a piece 
for orchestra and soprano voice 
featuring Peabody faculty and in- 
ternationally-known soprano 
Phyllis Bryn-Julson. 

Following intermission, Dvordk’s 
well-known Seventh Symphony is 
planned. 

As is customary, the HSO also 
sponsors a pre-concert lecture at 7 
p.m, this time led by Mark Lanz 
Weiser himself — a rare opportunity 
to hear from the composer’s own 
mouth how composer and composi- 
tion come to be. 

SO , 

Great music, good location, 
quality performers, and you 
might even learn something (God 
forbid). Oh, and did I forget to 
mention that it’s — ah, hell, you 
can probably finish that one for 
me, 


S. BRENDAN SHORT 
PLACEBO EFFECT 


twisting by my classmates. “Go, My 
Son” was a particularly tempting tar- 
get. I won’t give details, but let’s just 
say that the word “bladder” figured 
prominently. 

Not that our merriment was lim- 
ited to the established music class 
canon. A friend of mine made up his 
own words to the “Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles” theme, and for quite a 
while, “Scream-Age Nuke-’em Dingy 
Gerbils” was the height of humor for 
a small (very small) segment of the 
Webster population. 

Due to the peculiar nature of 
Manchester school funding policies 
(most teachers 
receive a pink 
slip every year 
telling them that 
they may be 
fired due to a 
lack of funds), 
many public- 
school educators tend to rotate out 
after a while, particularly those asso- 
ciated with chronically-underfunded 
programs such as art and music. Asa 


consequence, we had a number of 


different musical pedagogues during 
our elementary school tenure. The 
one that really stuck in my mind was 
Dr. (“Not Mrs DOCTOR) 
Albertson. She was proud of that doc- 
torate, and meant to flaunt it before 
our impressionable (though unim- 
pressed) young minds. We made sure 
to use the proper academic designa- 
tion, though, mainly because we were 
afraid that otherwise she’d whack us 
with her nose, which spanned most 
of the room, if I remember correctly. 

The public schools were not my 
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only source of musical instruction as 
a youth, however. The Manchester 
Jewish Community School contrib: 
uted as well, while simultaneously 
launching my television career. That’s 
right: My Hebrew School class per- 
formed an assortment of Hanukkah 
songs on television for the cultural 
erudition of the Manchester public. 
WMUR (if you’ve seen Primary Col- 
ors, it’s the station that is reporting on 
the New Hampshire primary) ran a 


special for a few years which featured . 


an assortment of church choirs, *ae- 


companied for the sake of diversity - 
by our Jewish contingent. The end -: 
result was that we got all dressed up, — 
stood for ten minutes or so undér~ 
lights which had obviously been ‘de-~ 
signed for the smelting of iron ofé, 
and belted out songs like “Levi ‘the — 
Leviathan” and “Light One Candle.” 
On top of it all, the Christian kids: | 
kept asking us why we weren’t’ all 
wearing identical robes. In any event, ~ 

it was a classic television event, all - 
told. Ask your local video storeifthey- 


carry a copy. 


One final caveat. Given the ex- | 
tent to which I’ve expounded upon | 
my youthful musical career, some ~ | 


of you may have gotten, somehow, 


the twisted, perverse idea that Ican 


actually sing, 

Despite my mother’s insistence 
that I can carry a tune and my 
friends’ conviction that I do a rip- 


ping rendition of “Down Under,” | _ 


have the musical talent of a dead 


slug. Please, please, please, for the — 
love of God, do not approach me 


around campus and ask me to per- 
form. For all our sakes. 
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A former Hooters girl speaks out | 


h, the summer job. A 

true exercise in humil 

ity. Meant either as a 
*3) stepping stone to 
< greater things to come, 
Orjust a way to get extra cash, chances 
are that yours was either a) demean- 
ing, b) low-paying, c) boring, d) use- 
léss, or e) all of the above. 
+} My summer began as an unpaid 
intern at PaineWebber as a 
stockbroker’s assistant. It was a great 
‘credit on my resume, but after a week 
of paying bus fare downtown and re- 
alizing that I was losing money by 
working this summer, I decided to 
look for another job that paid. 

Waiting tables seemed a good so- 

lution, a standard part-time job for 
college students. I made the rounds 
at the multitude of restaurants 
throughout the Inner Harbor. I had 
just finished applying at Paolo’s when 
I decided to apply at Hooters nearby 
to kill some time until the bus ar- 
rived. I walked in wearing a black 
pinstripe suit that I had worn at 
PaineWebber earlier that day and 
asked to speak to the manager. It was 
the quickest interview I ever had in 
my life. After a rudimentary glance at 
my application and chatting with me 
for a few minutes, he looked me up 
and down and asked when I could 
start, despite my lack of boobage (to 
borrow Tom Gutting’s term). I wasn’t 
sure what to say in response, but when 
he mentioned that the average Hooter 
Girl made $25 an hour, I told him I 
could start the next day. 

After spending over an hour fill- 
ing out forms, I finally got my uni- 
form. The shorts were so tiny that my 
eyes bulged when I sawthem. Assoon 
as themanagersawthelookon my face, 
hesaid, “They’resupposed to besnug.” 

Um, sure. I nearly fell on the floor 
laughing when I saw myself in the 
mirror in full Hooter Girl regalia, but 
I went in the next day just the same, 
brand-new Miracle Bra in tow one 
size smaller for maximum cleavage. 


I arrived for Jump Start, a 10 
minute meeting when shifts startand 
tables get assigned. Apparently it’s 
supposed to motivate Hooter Girls 
to shill more wings. My training went 
by quickly, and I passed the tests we 
were given to memorize beer and 
wine lists, food preparation times, 
ingredients and employee rules. 

I felt as though I was living a TV 
movie of the week. In the mornings I 
would intern at PaineWebber until 


MARIANAMARTINEZ 


THE INsIDE Hoor 


4, put my uniform on under my 
clothes (in addition to spackling ona 
ton of makeup) in the bathroom be- 
fore I left to walk across the street to 
the Pratt Street Pavilion. We weren’t 
allowed to wear our uniform unless 
we were working, ever. 

Although I was making good 
money, I felt uncomfortable there 
from the first day. I got asked on a 
daily basis point-blank if my breasts 
were real. The customers didn’t even 
try to be subtle about looking down 
ourtight tank tops and I loathed hav- 
ing to get up on a large wooden box 
to “sling” my orders to the cooks. 
After a few days, I would try to get 
another Hooter Girl to sling orders 
for me whenever possible so my per- 
petual suntan-pantyhose wedgie 
wouldn’t be too blatantly obvious. 

We were encouraged to sit down 
and talk to customers; We were basi- 
cally paid to flirt. I liked that I didn’t 
have to be on my feet all the time, but 
there were a few times when a cus- 
tomer had too many Buds and got 
overly friendly. I never got grabbed 
or assaulted, but I quickly got fed up 
with being asked to sit on guys’ laps. 
I tried to rationalize that it was no 
worse than going to a WaWa party, 
except I was getting paid at Hooters. 


That quickly wore thin. 

Nowforthe weirdest part: Asa “Soon 
to be World Famous Hooter Girl,” we 
were always beingasked to getin groups 
for pictures or to autograph Hooters T- 
Shirts for customers. It was a concept | 
couldn’t grasp, since I was justa college 
kidwithasummerjob, nota moviestar. 
Hell, I wasn’t even a Joey Buttafuoco- 
type cheeseball celebrity. Who was I to 
autograph anything? We were also “en- 
couraged” to hula-hoop on downtime. 
No thanks. 

After about a month my hatred of 
the place had been building to a fever 
pitch. I can’t repeat the massive 
rulebook verbatim since the Big Hoot- 
ers might sue me, but the managers 
had complained aboutthe blue streaks 
in my brown hair several times as a 
violation of the extremely long list of 
appearance rules. I argued that sev- 
eral girls had visible tattoos and 
tongue piercings and, besides, the cus- 
tomers liked the streaks, but that 
didn’t seem to sway them. A few girls 
thought I was an undercover reporter 





| tried to rationalize 
that it was no worse 
than going to a WaWa 
party, except | was 
getting paid at 
Hooters. That quickly 
wore thin. 





when I mentioned that I was a 
Women’s Studies minor. I guess they 
were a little paranoid after the harsh 
article in Jane magazine. Also, one of 
the managers toldastory during Jump 
startone morning about having hired 
a prostitute for his friend’s bachelor 
party. He could barely keep a straight 


face as he told us how he outsmarted 
the police into not arresting him for 
solicitation when he brought the 
hooker up to his friend’s hotel room. 


I couldn’t believe that I was working | 


for a person who would brag about 
that sort of thing. 

About a week before I stopped 
working there, my parents found out 
that my waitressing job was at 
Hooters. Both of them freaked out. 
My father threatened to disown me 
because a friend of his told him that 
the girls at the Syracuse Hooters turn 
tricks on the side with customers. 
My father has a Master’s and a MD, 
sol was dumbfounded that he would 


believe that. He said I should workat’ | 


the Olive Garden where the girls are 
more wholesome. My mother drove 
down to Baltimore without my 
knowledge and ambushed me in my 
apartment at 9 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning saying that she was taking 
me home to New Jersey immediately 
to prevent me from destroying my 
life any further. They’re both a little 
neurotic, God bless ‘em. 

My mother left about an hour 
later, without me. I spent the next 
week subconsciously trying to get 
fired. I came in late and dropped a 
few plates of wings here and there. 
Finally, I skipped a full shift after 
saying I would work double shifts 
and got fired on the spot when I came 
in for the second shift. I immediately 
signed my dismissal form and left. 

My Hooters uniform is in the back 
of my closet somewhere, areminder of 
a quintessential crappy summer job. I 
quit PaineWebber the following week 
and dida complete 180 by working for 
a punk record label, a job I love that 
pays, although not very much. Look- 
ing back, I stippose I regard Hooters as 
life experience, a sort of weird little 
footnote in my life. Butthen again I got 
to find out first hand the wise words of 
one Mr. Chris Rock: “Nobody goes to 
Hooters forthe wings.” Knowledgeisa 
wondrous thing. 





Not in my day, I tell ya! 


ll right, I don’t mean to 
break the holiday spirit 
too much, but I’ve got to 
complain about the trick 
- r treaters that were out 
in Baltimore this year. 

-) .-We had swarms of kids coming to 
330 E. University Sunday night, but 
‘not half of them even offered an un- 
enthusiastic “trick or treat.” Most of 
them just said hi or asked if we had 
ahy candy. 

~-\|There were too many kids — 
young ones, too — who didn’t have 
ostumes on. I didn’t know people 
were allowed to go trick or treating if 









~ JOMGUTTING 
__ FROM THE GUTT 


they didn’t wear a costume. 
Where hasall the Halloween spirit 
gone amonglittle kids? Has this great 
_ tholiday just turned into another fit of 
‘American consumerism? 
© It appears that way. Kids today 
“aren’t willing to get excited about 
putting on a costume or a happy face 
‘about going through the traditional 
‘Halloween routine. 
_ Se) Kids might as well be saying, 
_ Okay, just give me the stupid candy 
“because I don’t even want to humor 
“you, old man.” : 
©~ Whatreally bothered methe most, 
ithough, was that so many kids ne- 
* glected to wear costumes. Didn’t they 
thave to dress up for parties at school? 
idn’t they get excited about dress- 
Bee scaring people? Don’t they, at 
{the very least, have a white sheet to 
‘carve a couple eye holes in and make 
a ghost costume out of? 
+  That’s not the way it was back in 
_ «my day. The Halloween spirit was 
till alive and kicking back then. — 
‘I wasn’t the most enthusiastic 
person about putting on costumes, 
‘and I usually half-assed it pretty 
good. After first grade, when I went 
Dracula (along with every other 
my class), I dressed up as Jim 
ahon something like five out 
h years. P 


ee 


But, even though I was lazy, at 
least I went along with the way Hal- 
loween was supposed to be. 

When my friends and I went out 
trick or treating, it was unheard of to 
not say, “Trick or treat?” 

If there was some rapscallion re- 
bellious enough to dare omit that sa- 
cred phrase, whoever was passing out 
the candy would demand it be said, 
or all of us would risk not receiving 
our loot, and that was unacceptable. 

One time, when I was about seven, 
one of my friends had a brain cramp 
and didn’t say trick or treat and this 
old woman scared the hell out of us 
by giving us an animated lecture on 
how ungrateful kids were and howall 
she wanted was a simple “trick or 
treat.” 

The point is that people wanted to 
live up to the highest Halloween ex- 
pectations. 

There was this one middle-aged 
dude abouttwoblocks from my house 
that used to put full effort into every 
Halloween, and it was great, even if 
he scared me to death. ; 

He used to answer the door wear- 
ing a terrifying mask, and it would 
always make the little kids scream. 
Wewould force “trick or treat” out of 
our little throats, and he would laugh 
and say he didn’t mean to scare us. 

Then he would take off the mask, 
only to reveal an even more frighten- 
ing one underneath. The first time 
that happened to me, I ran away, leav- 
ing behind only a blood-curdling 
scream. 

But somewhere along the line, the 
love has been lost. Ithas become okay 
to just pass out candy without think- 
ing twice about whether or not people 
are into Halloween. 

If we’re not careful, kids are going 
to start walking around neighbor- 
hoods asking for presents on their 
birthdays and any other special day 
that might warrant some reward. 

And then we'll end up with the 


; degenerated society that all those old 


people always talk about, and that’s 
not allowable because next thing you 
know the Communists will be back in 
charge of the world, and we won’t 
have any Halloween at all. 

Those are pretty dire conse- 
quences, aren’t they? But it goes to 
show you that saying something as 
simple as “trick or treat” can lead to 
the destruction of America. 

That or it’ll just end up another 
one of those hateful rituals like Christ- 
mas shopping. I would hate to see 
that because American consumerism 
in its prime is disgusting. 

Sigh. All this Halloween thinking 
has made me pretty depressed. I’m 
going to focus on’ Christmas instead. 
Timeto practice my “Bah, humbug.” 
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URTESY OF CAPTAIN JAMKA, ROTC 


ROTC freshmen and sophomores learn the tricks of the trade. 


Camping, Army-style 


BY CAMERON BIRGE 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-LetTer 


How doesa weekend of rappelling, 
land navigation, battle drills and eat- 
ing packaged meals sound to you? 
That’s how cadets from the Army 
ROTC Blue Jay Battalion spent their 
Halloween weekend. Cadets led and 
participated in training at the 
Edgewood Proving Ground, just 
north of Baltimore. During the train- 
ing, freshmen, sophomores and jun- 
iors learned soldiering and leader- 
ship skills while being taught and 
evaluated by the seniors. 

Initially, the freshmen and sopho- 
more classeshad separatetraining from 
the juniors. Arriving at Edgewood at 
7:15 in the morning, they learned 
through the course of the day how to 
rappel, perform individual movement 





techniques (how to move so that the 
enemy can’t shoot you) and conduct 
basicmovementsandactionsasateam. 
These events can be challenging. How- 
ever they provide valuable learning ex- 
periences for cadets. 

Freshman pre-med Nicole Gross 
felt like the weekend provided her 
with a challenge, but a lot of fun as 
well. “My muscles are really tired, but 
the weekend was a great event. I 
learned a Jot about squad techniques 
and leadership positions. It’s a lot 
harder than I thought,” Gross said. 

Once their initial training was 
completed, the freshmen and sopho- 
mores had the opportunity to take on 
the junior cadets, who had set up a 
defense against them. At around 9:30 
at night, 23 underclassmen showed 
the juniors just how well they had 
learned their skills. 

“There was alot of down time trying 
to get things ready, but once we started 
doing it, it was really cool. Fighting 


against the upperclassmen was a lot of 


\ 


tis yond 


done before.” _ . 


fun and really cool,” Gross said. 

The juniors trained separately for 
most of the weekend. By practicing 
their squad situational exercises 
(around seven to nine cadets per 
squad), these cadets completed an- 
other step of training in order to pre- 
pare themselves for Advanced Camp 
(basically their ROTC final exam) 
this summer. 

Junior IR major Alex Najemy had 
a weekend full of challenges. “This 
was more intense than any other 
training I’ve done before. My favor- 
ite part ... was getting to work with 
the [juniors] in my squad. I spent 
time witha good group of peopleand 
we got to spend a lot of time in the 
field with them, getting some good 
experience.” Najemy said. 

During the entire course of their 
training, the juniors found them- 
selves in different leadership posi- 
tions ahd were constantly evaluated 
by the senior class. These exercises 
provided the juniors with challenging 
training and constant feedback in or- 
der to hone their leadership skills. 

“At times you just want to put 
your head down on your M-16 and 
say ‘I’m just resting my eyes,’ but at 
the end of it I felt very good. We got 
alot done and did good preparation 
for next weekend. I enjoyed getting 
counseled and told what I need to 
work on,” Najemy said. 

For those interested in ROTC and 
participating in intensive training, 
Captain Price can be contacted at 
516-4683 or for more information 
surf to the ROTC web site at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~rote. 

To sum it all up, Nicole Gross 
said, “I felt good about the weekend. 


1 know I was a lot more productive | 
than ]ifhad been oncampusall week- 
end, It’s not like anything I’ve ever | 
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LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Elmo Griffin is a familiar face to anyone who walks through Wolman. 


Elmo in Hop-land. 


Friendly 
neighborhood Hop 
Cop always good 
for a laugh anda 
helping hand 


BY ANTONIA LEE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This might sound like a strange so- 
lution, but if you’re ever in need of 
some cheering up, it’s a good idea to 
walk into McCoy. At the front security 
desk of McCoy you'll be met with a 
friendly pair of warm blue eyes that 
belong to Officer Elmo J. Griffin. But 
don’t ever call him Officer Griffin be- 
cause he only responds to Elmo (Being 
on a first name basis is very important 
to him). You might see students stop- 
ping to chat with him. Or ifhe doesn’t 
know who youare, he'll make it a point 
to introduce himselfto you. Elmo takes 
genuine interest in the well being of 
Hopkins students. He thinks fondly of 
thestudentsashis family, “agoodbunch 
of young people who are active and 
funny”. He makes the extra effort to get 
to know students because he feels it’s 
the little things that count. He goes out 
of his way to help because he feels that 
“other people affect how you live your 
life.” Thus, if he shows some kindness 
such as in lending a student a much 
needed five bucks to pay a parking vio- 
lation or helping someone find his/her 
way about, it will reflect positively on 
the students. When asked about his 
favorite part of working at Hopkins, 
Elmo responds: “I really like our stu- 
dents and that’s why I like being here.” 

Elmo’s approach to his job has al- 
ways been that “there are never prob- 
lems, onlysolutions.” Healways keeps 
in mind whatkind of person he would 
like to approach if he needed help, 
and tries to be that person. In Elmo, 
what you see is what you get, and he’s 
here to help. Even before he came to 
Hopkins, Elmo felt this way as police 
officer for the Baltimore City Police 
Department. He was a police officer 
for the city for 23 years. When it was 
time to retire and consider other ca- 
reer options, Elmo decided to apply 
to Hopkins because some of his 
friends had previously worked for the 
school. He was looking for a job simi- 
lar to his police duties, but he wanted 
his job to be more “helper friendly” 
rather than carrying a weapon. 

In speaking with Elmo, he stresses 
the importance of having an authority 
figure for guidance. Elmo has known 
many Hopkins students for all four of 
theiryearshere, andhasseen them grow 
from unaware 17 year olds to mature 


ther figure, andit canbeasad timetosee 
his students leave after four years. Col- 
lege is the most impressionable period 
inaperson’slife, and Elmo feels that the 
students need as much help as they can 
get, whether it’s advice or simply learn- 
ing how to get around campus. Elmo 
thinks that “the kids havea good dispo- 
sition, but they’re in an environment 
that they don’t know about,” so it’s his 
job to make them feel comfortable. The 
most rewarding experience of his job is 
all the thank-yous and letters that he 
receives, especially from parents. He 
knows that it can be nerve-racking to 
leave your son or daughter on his/her 
own for the first time. He’s got four 
daughters himself and always tries to 
put himselfin the other person’s shoes. 

Elmo has been working at Hopkins 
for seven years and three months, and 
he feels that the incoming kids are al- 
ways great and haven’t changed much 
over the years. Some of his best memo- 
ries ofworkinghereincludebeing filmed 
for a scene for a Throat Culture perfor- 


Elmo's approach to his 
job has always been 
“there are never 
problems, only 
solutions.” He always 
keeps in mind what 
kind of person he 
would like to approach 
if he needed help, and 


tries to be that person. 


mance involving “Orgo Bounty Hunt- 
ers.” Another warm memory that he 
recalls is receiving a shirt with a big 
picture of Sesame Street’s Elmo on 
the front that was-signed by all the 
kids who stayed in McCoy from 
precollege one summer. One of the 
best presents that he received, how- 
ever, was from the Iroquois Nation 
lacrosse team during the World La- 
‘crosse games. He got to knowthe team 
so well during their stay at Hopkins 
that they presented him with a t-shirt 
and button with all the official Iroquois 
tribes on them. Moreover, he was able 
to meet a lot of fun people from Scot- 
land and Australia during those games, 

Sometime throughout your stay at 
Hopkins, you will surely meet Elmo, 
and you can bet that he’ll remember 
your face whenever he sees you. 
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Ok, folks. Hot at Hopkins is back 
for good. Before we delve into the 
secretlives ofthis week’s four hotties, 
let me outline the Hot at Hopkins 
rules for you. 

There is an open nomination fo- 
rum, which means if you think that 
blonde chick in your Occ Civ class is 
hot, you can nominate her. If you 
find that buff lacrosse player to be a 
hottie, nominate him. Just call x6000, 
ask for one of the features editors, 
and they ll take good care of you. The 
beautiful thing about this section is 
that your nominations remain 
anonymous. Everything’s on the 
hush-hush, QT and the DL. So I 
guess, in a way, I serve as your pro- 
fessional stalker. 

Imean why go through the trouble 
of going through the entire directory 
to find the scoop ona person, when | 
can do the dirty work for you? Per- 
haps I ought to mention that nomi- 
nationsarenotlimited to Homewood 
undergraduates. I do plan on doinga 
graduate student focus as soon as | 
have enough grad student nomina- 
tions, so do nominate your fellow 
grad students and your hot TA’s. So, 
without further ado, let us find out 
what this week’s hotties have to offer. 











ORGOSMIC EXPERIENCE 

Name: Neal Patel 

Sign: Capricorn 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: Psychology 

Neal is without a doubt the crazi- 
est cat out there. Though most 
Capricorns are rule-bound, I think 
it’s safe to say that Neal has his own 
set of rules totally unrelated to those 
rules you've grown up knowing. 

This fellow claims his favorite 
foods are nicotine and caffeine, while 
his worst habit is smoking crack. Per- 


Hot at Hopkins 


haps what Neal needs is a kind and 
demure woman to take care of him. 
But alas, that is not what he seeks ina 
mate. Neal wants a girl who is “pref- 
erably skinny, like heroin-addict 
skinny, with long, curly hair and 
freckles.” Ifthat’s not odd enough, he 
says he wouldn’t mind if she had a 
“tattoo where no one can see it.” Hm, 
I wonder what’s on his mind. When 
he fancies a girl, Neal says he “asks to 
borrow their Orgo notes.” So, girls, 
be sure to have those notes ready to 
go with a phone number on them! 
While he seems wild on the out- 
side, Neal has a sweet core. He be- 
lieves that a guy should pay on the 
first date. His perfect date includes 
getting dressed up, going to dinner 
and the symphony, and then spend- 
ing the rest of the night dancing at a 
club or rave. Surely, this leads us to 
ask what are his hobbies. Neal enjoys 
playing the cello as a member of the 
Hopkins Symphony Orchestra, lis- 
tening to music and “dancing till 
dawn.” When asked what makes him 
Hot at Hopkins, Neal replied, “My 
piercings.” But most interesting is his 
description ofhis friends as “cultured 
people with different interests, but all 
are crackheads underneath.” Now 
this is coming from a guy who de- 
scribes himself as “fun, crazy, and 
pretty much weird, but underneath 
I’m just a nerd.” All I can say is that 
Neal is truly an enigma yet to be 
cracked. So, girls, get cracking! 


WAITING FOR GODIN 

Name: Mark Godin 

Sign: Cancer 

Year: Senior 

Major: French Literature 

Markis one of the last true roman- 
tics left at this school. This fellow, 
who loves sporting Brooks Brothers, 
believes that the guy should always, 
no matter what, pay on a date. His 
idea ofa perfect date is having dinner 
at Spike and Charlie’s, going to listen 
to the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra while holding hands, having 
drinks and dancing afterwards, anda 
kiss good night. As for his favorite 
spot on the Homewood campus, 
Mark says it is the “President’s Gar- 
den by moonlight.” Which leads me 
to ask, with whom? 

Mark’s idea of a perfect special 
someone is “easygoing, funny, open- 
minded and honest.” Wow. Is it pos- 





sible that he actually doesn’t care 
about physical appearance? So it 
seems, until | asked him what made 
him Hot at Hopkins. To this he re- 
plied, “look at the picture.” So he’s a 
little narcissistic. There’s nothing 
wrong with that. It just means he’ll 
look good while the rest of us could 
care less. In fact, he describes him- 
self as “laid-back, sarcastic, humor- 
ous and outgoing,” so perhaps he 
wasn't so serious. In fact, this fellow 
is a bit shy and prefers being ap- 
proached and pursued, rather than 
the other way around. 

During the week, Mark studies 
hard and is involved in the Catholic 
Community, while also pursuing in- 
terests in piano, choir, computer 
games and commercial aviation. On 
the weekends, however, Mark can be 
found dancing his heart away at The 
Front Page, a dance club in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mark is best summa- 
rized as a fun and hapless romantic. 


TAKE COMFORT 

Name: Comfort Onyia 

Sign: Sagittarius 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: Chemistry 

Comfort is one girl who’s been 
around. The world, that is. Ya ya ya. 
Born in Nigeria, she moved to En- 
gland when she was four years old. 
Just two years ago, her family moved 
to the United States. Surely all this 
moving (not to mention her stint in 
Scotland) has produced an accent 
with way too much hybridization. 
But in speaking with her, I was un- 
able to detect any accent. Whenasked 
about this (the accent, that is), Com- 
fort revealed her first unique tidbit, 
whichis that she can vary her accents 
when and how she wants. Her ability 


to do this landed her a role in the 
upcoming play Day of Absence. Her 
favorite actor, by far, is Tom Hanks, 
while her favorite movie is Ransom. 

Comfort describes herself as 
“funny, a little bit scatterbrained, 
loud, anda procrastinator.” Inamate, 
she seeks a fellow who is humorous, 
charismatic (which is more impor- 
tant than good looking), and also a 
nonsmoking, nonalcoholic type. Her 
one physical requirement is that guys 
aren't shorter than her height. Since 
Comfort stands at a whopping five 
feet, four inches, I don’t blame her for 
not wanting shorter guys since they 
don’t really come much shorter than 
that anyway. Comfort believes guys 
should pay for the first date, but that 
as a relationship matures, both the 
guy and gal pay. Ever the outdoors 





girl, her idea of a perfect date is a 
balloon ride of mountain ranges. 

Comfort, in addition to being dra- 
matically talented, has a knack for 
getting in and out of large orange 
survival bags. What does that mean, 
you ask? Well, Comfort told me that 
her most embarrassing moment was 
when she went on a week-long hike 
with her friends. They had pitched 
their tents and there were gnats 
swarming all over the place. But poor 
Comfort really had to go. So she 
scrunched herself into a large orange 
survival bag with only her feet stick- 
ing out, then scooted out of the tent, did 
her thing, then scooted back into the 
tent. Now if that isn’t embarrassing, I 
don’t know whatis. Unless, her friends 
took pictures. Oh wait, they did! But at 
least the gnats didn’t get to her. 

Truly, Comfort is one girl who 
knows what she wants and sets out to 
accomplish it, even if it’s just using the 
bathroom. 


“REALITY NURSING.” SHE PREPARED ME TO. HANDLE THE 


UNEXPECTED. THANKS TO MY FELLOWSHIP, I FACE NEW 


CHALLENGES every ddy...WITH CONFIDENCE. 


Ode to midterms 


las poor daylight, I knew 
it well. Hence yonder to 
Hopkins wherefore I 
study, encompassing my 
sixth and seventh week I 
have arrived at thine undoing: Mid- 
terms. Fear not Denmark, and lay off 
MacDuff, for ’tis only the curve that 
strikes deep in my heart. When the 
tide of the moon reigns strong over 
Greenland, then rises the pre-med, 
deep from his studies. “Out, damned 
student! Out, I say,” cries the library 
patrol at 2 a.m. — One: two mid- 


JACOBGILBERT 
Wuart's Eatinc My 
GRAPES? 


terms! Why, then, ’tis time to do’t. — 
Hell is murky and so is D-level! 

Yes, that time of the year is back, 
when the student body at large must 
make like New Yorkers and burrow 
into the depths of the library. 

Like vampires turned hermits, 
seemingly normal teenagers and up- 
perclassmen await the full term, as 
opposed to full moon, during which 
they all grow fur and long claws and 
star on high school basketball teams 
in cheesy eighties movies. 

Or wait, maybe that was Teen 
Wolf? I don’t think he went to 
Hopkins. 

Regardless, as the moon of aca- 
demics reaches its first apex of the 
lunar period, students begin to un- 
dergo strange transformations. Noc- 
turnal characteristics begin to set in, 
as we students become creatures of 
the night, dwelling in darkness. 

One might question why not wear 
all black and pretend that night is 
day, wear thin the dreary conclusion 
of having spent a fortnight awake. 

The hermits return to their steel 
cages (yes, that’s what those strange 
square receptacles are on C and D- 
level.) as we fallen angels plummet 
like grades to the depths of the earth, 
or atleast as close as the library eleva- 
tor will carry us, knowing that solace 
and heavily enforced silence lie in its 
pits. 

Asa freshman, the concept ofsuch 


an impacting exam is foreign to me,’ 

Icame froma standard publichigh: 
school where grades were a compila;» 
tion of numerous, assignments, test. 
quizzes, dollar bills attached to ase. 
signments ... OOPs ... and of course” 
midterms and finals (Please don’t let 
admissions read this article!). te 

Until recently, five days ago, Ihad- 
not born witness to the terror ofa 50> 
minute examination that held in its: 
markings the fate of my academie* 
career. The entire notion of seven’ 
weeks of preparation for fifty min!+ 
utes of glory drew parallels to Olym:, 
picathletes spending their lives prac: 
ticing and preparing for their one: 
moment in front of the cameras. 

Of course, anyone who values the - 
prestige oftheir country and the glory « 
of receiving a gold medal as equal to : 
receiving a good grade ona midterm ' 
shouldbe directed toward the Health 
and Wellness Center immediately 
and prescribed with the medication 
of a swift swat to the head. 

Unfortunately, we students donot 
have our entire lives to prepare for 
our midterms, we have more impor- 
tant things to focus on such as the 
length of our toenails or whether 
people in Antarctica fall upwards 
when they trip (think about it for a 
second). 

Hence all our Olympic style 
preparation must occur in a mara- 
thon of the preceding 36 hours be- 
fore the exam. 

This marathon should have offi- 
cial sponsors such as Maxwell House 
and the entire state of North Caro- 
lina seeing as though within the li- 
brary enough coffee is consumed to 
power the eastern seaboard and out- 
side of the library so many cigarettes 
are burnt that the trees outside the 
library became caked in tar from sec- 
ond hand smoke. 

Pre-meds, engineers, humanities, 
lend me your ears; I come to study 
hard, not to party. The evil that 
men do lives after them; the good is 
oft interred with their grades; so let 
it be with midterms. Farewell, fel- 

low students until we next encoun- 
ter. May your grades be such sweet 
sorrow. 


’ Editor’s Note: Don’t worry, folks, 


Jacob somehow made it through all 
his tests without nary a scratch. Al- 
though, after reading this article, his 
English prof might want to chat. 


Create your own 
Success story. 


Chris Yorke knew what he needed right 
from the start to accelerate his nursing 
career — expert specialized training. 

And that’s what he received through 
Washington Hospital Center’s Emergency 
Department Fellowship Program. 


Give yourself the same career advantage 
by joining one of the Hospital Center’s 
Fellowship Programs, offered to newly 
graduated nurses. 


Our Fellowship Programs — the most 
comprehensive in the area — help new 
nurses make a transition from school to 
patient care in the following specialty areas: 


* Cardiology* 
* Mother-Baby 


* CV Stepdown* 
* General Surgery* 


¢ IMC* 


* SICU* 

* Oncology* 
° PACU" 

* Emergency 


(* December only) 


You'll benefit from our expertise — gaining 


valuable experience that makes the differ- 
ence for our patients. 


Washington Hospital Center, located in 
our nation’s capital, is an acclaimed Level I 
Trauma Center and offers the Washington, 
DC area the best in health care. 


Relocation assistance being offered! For 
information about our upcoming pro- 
grams, please visit us at: www.whcjobs.com. 


Or, fax your resume and a cover letter to: 
(202) 877-2492. EOE. 


Washington 
Hospital Center 


MedStar Health 
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Statement: Our show is a sampling 


deejays: Lend them your ears 





PHIL ANDREWS/ NEWS-LETTER 


Two DJs broadcast their intention of world domination to the world. 


This is first in a two-part series in 
which DJs from our own student ra- 
dio station WHSR talk about their 
shows. WHSR broadcasts at 530 AM 
in the dorms and will be available 
soon on RealAudio at www.jhu.edu/ 
~whsr. 


KNUCKLEFACE TWO 


Name: Mike Jasik 

Handle: dj sik 

Time: Monday 8p.m.-10 p.m. 
Artists: Pixies, Clash, Girls Against 
Boys, Tuscadero, Weezer, Man Or 


Astro-man, Dr. Dre, Dead Kennedys, 
Liz Phair, Oasis, PJ Harvey, Quick- 
sand, Pulp, Jon Spencer Blues Explo- 
sion, Tricky. 

Statement: i will not tell you what i 
am playing. i will have random urges 
for tons of beats or shredding. i do 
not take requests. 


MYSTERY BEATS 


Handle: DJs Son of Stan & Lonestar 
Time: Monday 10 p.m.-midnight 

Statement: Hopkins’ only 
bourgeoisie hip-hop mixshow. 2 


turntables + 1 cowboy + 1 Korean DJ 
= 2 hours of butta blends. Tape dub- 
bing and Ebay trading encouraged. 
Past guests include The Circle Native 
Vibes. 

For pranks and pictures: http:// 
www.listen.to/mysterybeats 


INTRO TO URBAN CIV. 


Names: Adam and Kian 

Handles: Fifth Element and DJ Kian 
Time: Thursday 2 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Type: hip-hop, primarily underground 
Artists: De La Soul, Arsonists, Mos 
Def, Gang Starr, Big L, Masterminds, 
Dujeous 

Statement: URBAN CIV. is a hip- 
hop show that attempts to fill a gap- 
ing hole in the music options for 
Hopkins students. We are an alter- 
native to commercial rap stations 
and we try to introduce listeners to 
the vast underground of hip-hop, 
cuz that’s where the talent is at. 
SUPPORT INDEPENDENT HIP- 
HOP. 


DJ VOTEX/SENOR RON 


Names: Phil and Jim 
Handle: DJ Vortex and Senor Ron 


Time: Wednesday 10p.m.-midnight | 


Integrity dies at Black Cat 


and His Package, Citizen Fish, Kid | 


Type: Punk, hardcore, andkazoocore 
Artists: Face to Face, Boy Sets Fire, 
Zao, Snapcase, Wesley Willis, Adam 





Comedians search for truth 


New York Comedy Film Fest breaks up midterm week at Hopkins 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


What makes something funny? In 
the world of stand-up comedy, a lot 
ofithasto dowithtruth. Peoplelaugh 
when they hear the man or woman 
onstage articulating something 
they've seen or done themselves — 
checking out the guy or girl in the 
next car at a red light, say, or getting 
on the wrong bus. 

Last Tuesday’s New York Com- 
edy Film Festival Shorts Tour, featur- 
ing comedians Louis RameyandTom 
Rhodes along with 11 film shorts, 
sought to bring a whole lotta truth to 
Hopkins. While it didn’t always suc- 
ceed, there were some — truly — 
hilarious moments. 

The show was presented by Burly 
Bear Network, a college cable televi- 


sion network developed bya group of 


recent college graduates. Burly Bear 
is owned by Lorne Michaels, producer 
of Saturday Night Liveand Late Night 
with Conan O’Brien. 

The high point of the evening was 
the comedians, both of whom got a 
good response from the audience, al- 
though Rhodes’ slow start prompted 
him to comment that “My jokes are 
only designed to 


He also described his first sexual 
experience in the back seat ofa car: “I 
was young, I wasinlove...I wasalone. 
Dad was driving, and he was pissed!” 

Rhodes’ style 
was more laid 
back. He made fun 
of tough-acting 
teenage punks at 
the mall — “No 
bitch, I didn’t ask 
for no sprinkles!” 
and Pakistan hav- 
ing the bomb — 
“What the fuck 
does Pakistan need 
to protect, somese- 
cret couscous 
recipe?” 

Rhodes also 
tookonsexand re- 
lationships, saying 
that everyone has 
their own Vietnam 
— “that one rela- 
tionship __ that 
wakes you up in the middle of the 
night screaming, ‘God, I thought I 
was still there!’” 

Both comedians also experimented 
with racial humor. Ramey, whoisblack, 
joked that he liked to stand outside 

tanning salonslook- 





hit one person at 
a time.” 

The energetic 
and expressive 
Ramey opened 
by poking fun at 
hearing Mike 
Tyson use the 
word “mali- 
cious” in the 
press. “The last 
time Mike Tyson 
said ‘malicious,’ 
he was describ- 
ing cookies while 
eating them,” he 
said. 

The sex-and- 
dirty-words quo- 
tient of stand-up comedy seemed to 
have been upped for the college audi- 
ence, which responded enthusiasti- 
cally. Ramey scored big with a bit 
about how sex and food don’t mix, 
talking about the dangers of licking 
honey off your lover: “Youstartat her 
toes, and by the time you get to any- 
thing interesting, she’s asleep and 
you’re in a diabetic coma.” 











ing at his arms and 
screaming. Rhodes, 
who is white, did a 
bit on white racism, 
whichhesaid comes 
fromenvy of people 
with melanin after 
centuries of white 
people getting sun- 
burned. He looked 
forward to a day 
when people will 
move beyond rac- 
ism — “Then we'll 
actually be able to 
hate someone for 
the person they 
are!” 

The comedians 
seemed to connect with the audience. 
“I thought Louis Ramey was overall 
pretty smooth. I liked his message — 
it was really cool, positive. I thought 
they were better than the comedians 
I’ve seen on TV — the people on The 
Tonight Show suck,” said senior 
Margo Hennigan. 

Senior Natasha Holden agreed. 
“The audience is college kids, so they 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF NEW YORK 
COMEDY FILM FEST 
Above, Tom Rhodes. Below, Louis 
Ramey. They’re both comedians. 


can say anything — they’re not cen- 
sored,” she said. 

The film shorts left something to 
be desired, although some of them 
gota big response 
from the audi- 
ence, particularly 
Chris Rock’s 
ubiquitous No 
Sex (in the Cham- 
pagne Room). 

One of the bet- 
ter shorts, You 
Can See Every 
Movie in the Mul- 
tiplex, featured a 
cute little boy us- 
ing differentstrat- 
egies to get into 
movies without 
paying, from 
walking back- 
wards into the 
theater to disguis- 
ing himself with 
reversible cloth- 
ing. The short was directed by Conan 
O’Brien and Robert Smigel (the guy 
who does the cartoons on Saturday 
Night Live). 

Amockumentary about a karaoke 
singer who takes his work very seri- 
ously, a take on dog porno movies 
anda short featuring five guys riffing 
on the phrase “Wassup!” were pretty 
funny as well. 

But then there was Embrasse, 
which consisted entirely ofa close-up 
of two old people making out, com- 
plete with excessive tongue action. I 
guess this was supposed to be so dis- 
gusting it was funny, but it was just 
disgusting. And an animated short 
about a little boy who gets beaten up 
by his balloon was not only way too 
long, but quickly became really dis- 
turbing. 

It’s weird to actually feel yourself 
being courted for your demographic 
value. From sex to bathroom humor, 
the whole presentation was geared 
toward Burly Bear’s concept of what 
its “target” college audience would 
find funny. But if you could get past 
the marketing, you could find some 
truth — in the stand-up acts, and 
even in a couple of the films as well. 
And any event that gets belly laughs 
out of Hopkins students in the middle 
of the worst midterm week of the se- 
mester is an achievement in and of 
itself. 


IN THEIR OWN WORDS: LOUI> EI UAE. TOM Brann 


a tO a hake 


af 


lst 


Dynamite, Anti-Flag, Propagandi 


Statement: Jumpin’ Jim Kane and 
his alter-ego Phil unleash mayhem 
on Wednesday nights. Lots of loud, 


noisy music and political spouting, 


plus. appearances from local bands 


and frequent special guest Ron 
Roberto. Listen for the Scene Report 
and shameless plugs for Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, and Latrobe. 


H.O.W. 


Name: The Hopkins Organization 
For Women with Priya, Bernice, and 
weekly special guests from H.O.W. 
and WHSR moderator Phil Andrews. 
Time: Friday 4 p.m.-6 p.m. 

Artists: Lauryn Hill, Ani DiFranco, 
Tori Amos, Beth Orton, Sarah 
McLachlan, Indigo Girls, Liz Phair 
Statement: Discussing women’s is- 
sues and playing music from pri- 
marily female artists, the H.O.W. 
show features a rotating set of DJs 
from H.O.W. The discussions range 
from women in the workplace and 
in music to campus events and top- 
ics. Calls and requests are welcome. 


Momus performs 
his latest intellectual 
hits in DC 


BY SARA BILLARD 
| THe JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


On his web page, the artist Nick 
Currie, a.k.a. Momus, writes about 
the impact of his latest album, Stars 
Forever: “Integrity is ruined.” 

And there’s a lot of truth to his 
statement. When Momus fell into le- 
gal trouble with his song about 
| Wendy Carlos last year, he decided 
| tomake the money to pay for his legal 
bills by charging $1000 for a song 
“portrait” on Stars Forever, released 
in September. 

Is this another example of a musi- 
cian selling out to the power of capi- 
| talism? Maybe. But instead of shrug- 
ging his shoulders and crying 
“Desperate measures,” Momus 
seized the opportunity to raise ques- 
tions about the current relevance of 
portraiture and patronage and about 
commercial art in general. 

Since his first album under the 
stage name Momus back in 1986 
(which addressed the perversity of 
the Old Testament), Nick Currie has 
always tried to shock the system — 
this time by dismissing the very core 
of present day rock criticism, the au- 
thority of authenticity, integrity or 


« 





And if giggling is any indication 
of an inner disturbance, then the 
thirty or so people who showed up 
for his performance at the Black 
Cat last Sunday were thoroughly 
shocked. 

Yes, the audience giggled. And 
Momus did, too. 

Don’t be fooled by Momus’ overt 
intellectualism. His show was full of 
playfulness. Apparently, where integ- 
rity ends, happiness and fun begins. 
Momus wore a kilt and capri pants, 
danced a jig and even had a sword 
fight with his opening act. 

Momus started the show with a 
catchy jingle that he wrote for the 
Japanese popstar Kahimi Karie, “T 
ama Kitten,” and the small audience 
warmed to his charm, meowing back 
athim. When he played another older 
song, “Space Jews,” about the contri- 
butions of the Jewish people, audi- 
ence members actually yelped at the 
lines. 

The show also featured some new 
songs that Momus wrote for Karie, 
which merge Progressive Rock mu- 





G & GUESTS 


Handle: DeeJay Don and guests 
“High spirits on the G-spot” 
Time: Sunday midnight-2 a.m. 
Type: Chill Out, Groove, House, Acid 
Jazz and Boogie 
Artists: Jamiroquai, Brand New 
Heavies, Armand van Helden, Kruder 
& Dorfmeister 
Statement: Our showsamples the best 
club hits and chill out music to get 
high too.. call from the heart of Europe! 
Every week — we go through my 
sample of music in an attempt to 
satisfy any and everyone’s pallate!! 
hehe Andlet mebe the first to say.....its 
a very vulgar show....and not for the 
light hearted. 


KARAOKE RADIO 


Name: Jim Miller/Brian Leo 

Time: Monday 6 p.m.-8 p.m. 
Type: Everything from Punk to 
Techno 

Artists: Cornellius, Luna, Spiritual- 
ized, Bloodhound Gang, Nine Inch 
Nails 


sic with medieval 
folk sounds and ref- 
erences. 

To the delight of 
the audience, 
Momus played re- 
quests. And then 
later took audience 
participation one 
step further by 
charging listeners 
$10 forasong which 
he composed for 
them on the spot. 
One film buff re- 
ceived a lengthy ode 
with racyallusions to 
Stanley Kubrick’s 
Barry Lindon, while 
the wife of former el 
Records Mike 
Alway smiled at 
her song about an- 
gels. Participants 
went home with a 
cassette of the song 
and a Polaroid of 
themselves with 
Momus. 

Althoughhe claimed that this prac- 
tice exposed the underlying commer- 
cial nature of all popular music, 
Momus also recognized the humor 
behind this kind of overtly money- 
driven performance. 

But he kept the $10 bills. 

This kind of contradiction has 
always been the shaky foundation 
of Momus’ work. On Sunday, he 
performed awkward and beautiful 
songs about adolescent pornogra- 
phy, fights on Tekken, and stereo- 
typed sailors. Nick Currie separates 
himself from the speaker of the 
songs in order to adequately address 
these taboo subjects, and, yet, there 
remains a part of himself in these 
speakers. “Obviously there are 
things in my imagination that make 
me want to explore these issues,” he 
explained during a lecture at the 
Corcoran School of Art on Mon- 
day. 

But if integrity is completely ru- 
ined, then can we even trust this com- 
ment? How much ofthis performance 
is simply post-modern irony? 

In DC, Momus arrived at the 
conclusion that post-modern irony 
is inevitable, so we might as well 
enjoy it. 

“All can dois quote Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” he 
commented at Corcoran, “and say 
that if someone came to stop the play 
and say ‘Don’t worry, ladies. This is 
notareallion. Thisisactuallya player,’ 
then we wouldn’t actually ever get on 





of new music and some old music. 
Every week we try to play some of 
the newest and most promising art- 
ists. As an added BONUS we at- 
tempt to sing along to all of the mus. 
sic we play. We love requests and 
give away “special” prizes to call up 
karaoke contestants. 


CHRIS SCHLOBOHM 


Handle: Schlo 

Time: Tuesday 6p.m.-8 p.m. 

Type :Electronic with a smattering 
of Hip-Hop — 

Artists: Fatboy Slim, Len, 
Freestylers, Joi, DJ, Krush, Cibo 
Matto, Prince Paul 

Statement: A general mix of all 
things beat-oriented, usually some- 
thing you can dance to. Touching 
base with ethno-techno and splic- 
ing in some pop fun along the way, 
Listen carefully and you may get the 
chance to win CD’s. Less talk = more 
music. 


Next Week: Part 2 of theWHSR DJs 





PAULINA POBOCHA/NEWS-LETTER 


Give us your tired, your poor, your Momus. 


to an Act Two.” an 

Momus’ opening act, Toog (né’ 
Gilles Weinzaepflen), performéd, 
short electronic songs in French arid’ 
English while Momus worked a syn*, 
thesizer. Wearing his pajamas (fot! 
Halloween), Toog seemed acutely, 
aware of how adorable members of 
the audience found him. He tripped 
along the stage to his newest song, “t, 
Am Clumsy” with a tilted head and a 
little grin. 

One of Toog’s more memorable. - 
numbers was “Jonas,” a French sorig’ 
about his fish that grows so big in 
his swimming pool that it eats his 
father. 

DJ Plastique spun discs between 
sets. She aptly chose hip danceable 
hits from the Sixties, such as Jane 
Birkin’s “Jane B” and left the audi- 
ence singing The Walker Brothers’ 
“My Ship Is Coming In.” 

Onthewhole, Momus’ showatthe 
Black Cat did not win over new con- 
verts like it has in years past, be- 
cause only devout fans bothered 
showing up. 

But the show left no one disap- 
pointed. 

Read some of Momus’ essays on the 
web page that he maintains himself 
(and updates frequently): http:// 


www.demon.co.uk/momus. 

















HEY, LL BE THERE... 


MicroCineFest An independent film fest 
with showings at the Charles Theater and 
The G-Spot (2980 Falls Rd. in Hampden). 
Thursday-Sunday, various times and loca- 
tions. See www.bepl.net/%7Ebfink/ 
microcinefest for details, $3 for the ee 
$5 for the Charles, 

Theatre Hopkins George Berard Shas 
You Never Can Tell. 

Friday and Saturday, 8 p.m,; Sunday, 25 
p.m., Merrick Barn. Tickets $10 Fridays and 
Sundays, $12 on Saturday. 
CultureFest/Coffee Grounds The usual 


coffee a mad xdaeid des mA 
Hip-hop group Cirle of Nate Tes. 
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Malkovich’s head, a portal he discoy- 
ered after being John M. for 15 minutes 
and then promptly being thrown onto 
aditch in the New Jersey turnpike. Craig 
and Maxine go into business together, 
selling 15 minutes of Malkovich for 
$200 a pop. z, 

Then matters complicate. Lotte Ame 
findstheexperiencein Malkovich J 
transcendent; she realizes she 
wants to bea man, and she wants 
Maxine. But so does Craig. Their j 
passions erupt when Maxine dis- #2 
cusses her hardball approach * 
to life while rolling a joint. <)> 
They both lunge at her, ® 
mouths desperately attacking 
with passion. 

But Maxinewants Lotte, not i 
Craig, and only while she’s in ¥ 
Malkovich’shead. Craigbecomes 3 
insanely jealous when the two sa- 
tiate their desires together. And the 


portal into actor 
John Malkovich’s 
head. 

Craig Schwartz 
(John Cusack) is 
at an impasse. His 
puppeteer voca- 
tion, while obvi- 
ously emotionally 
fulfilling to him, 
leaves him without 
an audience that 
doesn’t give him 
beat downs. His 
dowdy, frizzle- 
haired wife Lotte 
(Cameron Diaz) 
seemingly cares 
more for her wide 
assortment’ of 
animals (she works 
at a pet shop) than 
for his troubles. 
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} 2 eS : PHOTO AND MASK COURTESY OF USA FILMS 
‘You don’t look as hotin this movie as you normally do, Cameron. Why is that?” “Well, Mr. 


Monkey, there’s this thing called character acting...” 


BY MIKE JASIK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Sometimes, your eyes narrow, 
your mouth slitsagapeand your mind 
twirls in confusion. Then you laugh a 
hearty laugh at this insane nonsense, 
this brilliant collage of surreal 
craziness. 

Such is the effect of Being John 
Malkovich, the new wild ride ofa film 
opening tomorrow. The hype for the 





John Zorn redefines the term “crossover artist” 


usic written in our 

nearly eclipsed 20th 

century has enjoyed 

a tumultuous exist- 

ence. From the 
atonal existential distress of Arnold 
Schoenberg to the pop-punk love 
songs of Blink 182, the activity of this 
century has forced us to compart- 
mentalize music into more genres 
than had been necessary in any previ- 
ous century. 

- Most artists fit easily into a genre. 
Whether it’s Pavement belting alter- 
native rock, Garth Brooks singing 
country pop, Steve Reich composing 
minimalism or Squarepusher pump- 
ing ambient drum n’ bass, it’s usually 
am easy. enough task to label 
sOmeone’s musical expression into a 
neat category. 

Then there’s John Zorn. 

Aman who’swritten in styles rang- 
ing from classical to hard core, whose 
music has been played by everyone 
from Kronos Quartet to New York 
based jazz groups, Zorn has created a 
truly unique genre of music of which 
he is the sole member. 

_ But Zorn, a virtuoso sax player to 
boot, is more than your average guy 
with eclectic taste: Whatever he 
writes, he’s good at. If he writes big 
band (“Spillane”), he’s Tommy 
Dorsey; ifhe writes for wind machine 
and feedback (“Cycles Du Nord”), 
he’s the child of John Cage and Jimi 
Hendrix; ifhe writes Latin (“Dreamer 
of Dreams”), he’s way better than 
Ricky Martin. 

_ And yet, don’t think he’s merely 
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film has been mind-boggling, despite 
the fact thatit is director Spike Jonze’s 
first feature-length work. He has, 
however, directed such ground- 
breaking and popular music videos 
as the Beastie Boys’ “Sabotage,” 
Weezer’s “Buddy Holly,” and Fatboy 
Slim’s “Praise You.” 

No doubt its buzz stems from 
Jonze’s privileged position as a hip 
renegade filmmaker, and the picture’s 
bizarre premise, the discovery of a 


an imitator, either. He takes the best 
of what the masters have to offer and 
brings it to a higher level. 

Nothing proves this more than a 
listen to the recent Tzadik reissue of 
two of his masterpieces, Godard and 
Spillane. Dubbed “aural cinema” by 


JDICKENSON 
MUSICALLY INCLINED 


thecomposer, both are attention defi- 
cit jet rides through Zorn’s creative 
mind that break down the bound- 
aries of musical style, bringing tradi- 
tionally classical instruments such as 
strings, celeste anda harp together to 
mate with pop instruments like the 
electric guitar, turn tables and sam- 
plers. 

Throwin prose spoken in four lan- 
guages to top it all off, and you’ve got 
yourself a musical mosaic that, de- 
spite how spastic this all sounds, 
somehow seems to make sense. 

“Godard,” the first of the two 
works that comprise the title of the 
CD, calls upon the French avant- 
garde filmmaker Jean-Luc Godard as 
a muse. The 18-minute piece begins 
with an out-of-tune string quartet 
playing a hauntingly gorgeous, sad 
but comforting melody that brings to 
mind images of poor families trying 
to make the best of a little soup and 
one blanket. 

Within ten seconds, a deep, hoarse 
voice croaks something in French that 
doesn’t sound very uplifting, and 
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real Malkovich doesn’t know what the 
hell is going on. He explains his pre- 
dicament to Charlie Sheen, who bril- 
liantly parodies his media stereotype. 
He exclaims, “Hot lesbian witches? 
Ouch, that’s hot!” 

And thisis only the first third of the 
film! Twists continue atan increasing 
pace, as Craig learns how to control 
Malkovich, or when Malkovich en- 
ters the portal into his own head, 
which has to be the most amazingly 
hilarious, insane, surreal scene in re- 
cent film history. 

Events of pure hilarity are inter- 


She urges him to 
get a real job. 

So he does, at 
the 7-1/2 floor of a Manhattan office 
building. The floors are only five feet 
high. The secretary is oblivious to 
being deaf. His elderly boss is crazy, 
and seeks little outside of fornication 
with young women, specifically his 
secretary. Another employee on the 
floor, Maxine (Catherine Keener), is 
a frisky meow-bitch that repels Craig’s 
attempts with a venomous bite. 

Butsheis turned around when Craig 
shows her the portal into John 


gressions — it’s always done with a 
well thought-out idea that adds to the 
total picture. 

The two compositions create en- 
tirely different atmospheres that will 
you make question everything you've 
experienced in music thus far, or 
sometimes simply weep: The ending 
of “Spillane” is one of the most beau- 
tiful musical moments one could ever 
hope to hear. 

Like any good reissue, the Tzadik 
release provides something new: Spe- 
cial liner notes by Zorn and other 
musicians involved in the “Godard”/ 
”Spillane” sessions, which originally 
took place in 1985 and 1986 at Radio 
City Studios in New York, provide 
acute insight into the working mind 
of the composer and the secrets. be- 
hind the recording process. In addi- 
tion, there’s even a short bonus track 
entitled “Blues Noel” that satirizes an 
upper class New York Christmas 
party. The quality of the CD is crystal 
clear, letting the amazing talent of the 
musicians shine without any inhibi- 
tions. 

Taking in mind the underground 
popularity of bands like Mr. Bungle, 
it might be giving Zorn too much 
credit to say he’s in a genre by him- 
self. However, he certainly inspired a 
new way of thinking about music (al- 
though, in all fairness, lineage could 
be drawn from Frank Zappa, too), 

This reissue of these monumental 
works shows that he is truly an indi- 
vidual with a unique, albeit blistered, 
vision of art, and he deserves a place 
in any music lover’s CD collection. 


there is a sudden feeling of fear. As 
the work goes on, we experience ram- 
bunctious horseplay, intergalactic 
space casts, crude comedy, sexy fe- 
males and even love. 

After such an avalanche of emo- 
tions and ideas, the glass-shattering 
scream that sets off “Spillane” may be 
the most welcome thing to the 
listener’s ear on the whole CD. 
“Spillane,” inspired by the fictional 
world of 1920s detective writer 
Mickey Spillane, is composed with 
the same abstract indecisiveness that 
produced “Godard,” but throughout 
the 25 minute piece Zorn manages to 


Zorn is more than your 
average guy with 
eclectic taste: 
Whatever he writes, 


he’s good at. 





keep the listener feeling like he’s sit- 
ting on a bar stool in a smoky speak- 
easy, drinking gin and listening to 
someone relaya tale of crime, money, 
deceit and easy women. 

It’s an interesting phenomenon, 
that is, that “Spillane” is so different 
from “Godard.” Despite the fact that 
both pieces are composed with such 
random musical ideas — Zorn juxta- 
poses loony toon-like motives with 
machine guns and country chord pro- 








pretations of the characters you de- 
velop quickly come crashing down as 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK | 


| Albums 
| 1. Santana Supernatural 


Being John Malkovich a wild, satisfying ride 


the plot shifts underneath your feet. 
Though not uncomfortable, it isa chal- 
lenge. 

The film is a supergroup. It’s like 
the Pixies, Clash and Fugazi got to- 
gether. It has everything. All the ac- 
tors are spectacular; John Cusack 
excels as a seedy mongrel, willing 
to do just about anything to get his 
way. 

Cameron Diaz comes into her 
own, denying her gorgeous 

looks and focusing on invigo- 

rating an amazing vitality 

into her bizarre, yet very 

complex character. 

Malkovich juggles all ofhis 
strange sides perfectly, in- 
cluding a magnificent ballet 
dance of destruction. 

The writing is top-notch: 
The dialogue is genuine and 
funny, the situations extraordi- 
narily imaginative and funny, the 
characters zany and funny and the 
twists and turns unexpected, but 
completely earned, and of course, 
funny. 

Why so much funny? Because in 
the end, it is a thoroughly knee- 
slapping, gut-busting affair. And 
that’s enough to see the film, even 
without its surreal brilliance. 


spersed with dark, strange moments 
that leave you stumbling. Any inter- 



















10. Kool Keith Black Elvis/Lost in Space 


2. Backstreet Boys Millenium 

3. Creed Human Clay 

4, Lou Bega A Little Bit Of Mambo 

5. Britney Spears ...Baby One More Time 
6. Limp Bizkit Significant Other 

7. Kid Rock Devil Without A Cause 

8. Christina Aguilera Christina Aguilera 
9. Juvenile 400 Degreez 

10 Brian McKnight Back at One 


WHSR Top Ten 

1. Danzig 6:66 Satan’s Child 

2. Kool Keith Black Elvis/Lost in Space 

3. Ani DiFranco Wish / May 

4. Nine Inch Nails The Fragile 

5. Tori Amos venus orbiting 

6. Machinehead The Burning Red 

7. Type 0 Negative World Coming Down 
8. Sasha Global Underground 

9. Cannibal Corpse Bloodthirst 

Modern Rock Tracks 10. Breakbeat Era Ultra-Obscene 


1. Foo Fighters “Learn to Fly” 


2. Bush “The Chemicals Between Us” — Movies 

3. Creed “Higher” 1. House on Haunted Hill —$15.9M 

4. Live “The Dolphin’s Cry” (Warner Bros.) 

5. Kid Rock “Cowboys” 2. The Best Man $17.9M 

6.311 “Come Original” (Universal) 

7. Chris Cornell “Can't ChangeMe” 3. Double Jeopardy $98.3 M 

8. Limp Bizkit “Re-arranged” (Paramount) 

9, Red Hot Chili Peppers “Around the 4. American Beauty $54.1M 

World” (Dreamworks) 

10. Filter “Around the World” 5. Music of the Heart $3.6M 
(Miramax) 

College Radio 6. Bringing Out The Dead = $11.4M 

1. Stereolab Cobra and Phrases... (Paramount) 

2. Folk Implosion One Part Lullaby 7 Fight Club $11M 

3, Promise Ring Very Emergency (Fox) 

4. Ben Harper and the Innocent Crimi- _ 8. The Sixth Sense $259.8M 

nals Burn To Shine (Buena Vista) 

5. Nine Inch Nails The Fragile 9. The Story of Us $22.2M 

6. Quasi Field Studies (Universal) 

7 Get Up Kids Something To Write... 10. Three Kings $53.7M 

8. Dot Allison Afterglow (Warner Bros) 


9.Magnetic Fields 69 Love Songs Vols.1 — source: Yahoo.com 
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School of Hygiene and Public Health 


Open House on the Web 
November 8 - 19, 1999 


http://www.jhsph.edu 





You are invited to come visit us at our Open House on 
the Web. You will have access to information about the 
school, descriptions of the departments, the master’s 

and doctoral degree programs, non-degree and 
certificate programs, and the distance education option. 


We will offer videos that describe our faculty's 
involvement in public health research and practice, as 
well as an alumna’s description of her program and 
career objectives. We will provide information on 
applying to the school, admissions requirements, 
application deadlines, the current course schedule, 
course descriptions, and the academic calendar. A chat 
room will be offered at scheduled times the week of 
November 15". A schedule for the chat room will be 
posted on our home page. 


We offer the following areas of public health: biochemistry & molecular 
biology, biostatistics, clinical investigation, community health and 
health systems, disease prevention and control, environmental health 
sciences, epidemiology, genetic counseling, health policy and 
management, health education, health finance, human genetics, 
human nutrition, international health, mental hygiene, molecular 
microbiology & immunology, population & family health sciences, 
physiology toxicological sciences. 


Please note that this event is offered solely through 
the Internet. 





For further information, please contact 
the Admissions Office at (410) 955-3543 
or by e-mail at admiss@jhsph.edu. 





“A One-Of-A-Kind Masterpiece. 


The kind of breakthrough that leaves every 


other movie around looking clueless?” 
-Tom Carson, ESQUIRE 
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4 November, Thursday 


ON CAMPUS 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development is hosting a presenta- 
tion by Merck for those students in- 
terested in possibly working for this 
company. Location TBA, 5 p.m. to 7 
p-m. For details, call 410-516-8056. 


There will be an information session 
for undergraduate students inter- 
ested in the A&S Alumni Funded 
Internships. Location TBA, 4 p.m. 
For details, call 410-516-8056. 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development will be hosting a Land- 
ing an Internship Workshop for stu- 
dents interested in learning techniques 
oflanding their dreaminternship. Great 
Hall, Levering Hall, 6 p.m. 


There will be a Study Abroad Meet- 
ing for students interested in the In- 
ternational Studies Program in 
Copenhagen. Thespeaker will be Nils 
Gottlieb from Denmark. Remsen 140, 
3 p.m. 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development is sponsoring an Eti- 
quette Dinner for students to learn 
and practice dining etiquette that will 
ensure poise at interviewlunchesand 
dinners. Business attire is required. 
There is a $30 fee to participate. The 
Johns Hopkins Club, time TBA. To 
sign up, call 410-516-8056. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
performs the Franck “Symphony in D 
Minor” andthe Mozart “Piano Conerto 
No. 21 in C Major” with pianist Alicia 
de Larrocha. Joseph Meyerhoff Hall, 8 
p.m. Call 410-783-8000 for tickets and 
other information. Besuretoaskabout 
student tickets. 


The Microcinefest, one of 
Baltimore’s finest underground film 
festivals, is taking place this week- 
end. 3700 Beech Avenue, Baltimore. 
Runs through 7 November. For de- 
tails and program information, call] 
410-243-5307. 


The Baltimore Museum of Art is 
having its monthly celebration, 
Freestyle, with this month’s theme 
being Hands-onGreat Impressions! 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 5 p.m. to9 
p-m. For details, call 410-396-6320. 


The Baltimore Museum of Art’s 
[este Johnson Council present the 
ourth Annual Poetry Jam, with this 
year’s contest asking poets to exam- 
ine “Evening Glow” by Alma Tho- 
mas. For details, call 410-396-6320. 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 7 p.m. 


The Axis Theatre is having its Open- 
ing Night for The Food Chain, a dark 
comedy written by Nicky Silver. Axis 
Theatre, 3600 Clipper Mill Road, Bal- 
timore. For tickets and details, call 
410-243-5237. 
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5 November, Friday 


ON CAMPUS 


The Anthropology Department is 
hosting a joint lecture entitled “De- 
bates on Anthropological Practice - 
II,” with guest speakers Sidney 
Mintz, Virginia Dominguez and 
Aisha Khan. Great Hall, Levering 
Hall, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Johns Hopkins University Gos- 
pel Choir will be holding an Open 
Rehearsal for those interested in per- 
forming in a special CultureFest “99 
performance. Sherwood Room, Le- 
vering Union, 5 p.m. 


As a part of CultureFest ‘99, there 
will bea Japan Festival featuring din- 
ner, games, skits, songs and perfor- 
mances. Admission is free for stu- 
dents with a Hopkins I.D. 


Cultural X-ing, a part of the 
CultureFest ‘99 festivities, will feature 
traditional and modern performances 
from various student groupsanda fash- 
ion show. Free admission for Hopkins 
students. Shriver Hall, 8 p.m. 


CultureFest ‘99 is hosting a Coffee- 
house featuring musical entertain- 
ment by Cirle of Native Vibes, a local 
hip-hop group), food and drinks. 
Also, thisis an opportunity for people 
to meet the performers of Cultural X- 
ing. Admission is free with a valid 
Hopkins I.D. Levering Dome, Lever- 
ing Hall, 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


At the Recher Theater, The Crea- 
tures, featuring Siouxie and Budgie, 
will be performing. 512 York Road, 
Towson. For information, call 410- 
377-7210. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Baltimore Coalition 
Against Warin the Balkans will show 
Yugoslavia: The Avoidable War. The 
showing is free and there will be a 
discussion and refreshments served 
afterwards. 4806 York Road, 6:30 p.m. 
For details, call 410-377-7987. 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music 
is putting on a unique recital of two 
pianists, Ruth Neville and Daniel 
Koppelman, performing with com- 
puters in the program entitled “Pi- 
anos & Computers’ with 
Runedanko.” Griswold Hall, 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, 8 
p.m. Free admission. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
performs the Franck “Symphony in D 
Minor” andthe Mozart “Piano Conerto 
No. 21 in C Major” with pianist Alicia 
de Larrocha. Joseph Meyerhoff Hall, 8 
p.m. Call 410-783-8000 for tickets and 
other information. Besure to ask about 
student tickets. 


The Heritage Players will present 
Agatha Christie’s Ten Little Indians. 
Tickets are $9 each. Social Hall, 





— call 410-396-6001. 
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United 


Catonsville Methodist 
Church, 6 Melvin Avenue, 
Catonsville, 8 p.m. For tickets and 
otherinformation,gcall 410-869-9174. 





6 November, Saturday 





ON CAMPUS 


As a part of the Shriver Hall Recital 
Series, Soprano Dawn Upshaw per- 
forms. Shriver Hall, 8 p.m. To order 
tickets, call 410-516-7164. Be sure to 
specify student or non-student tick- 
ets, as the prices do vary. 


The Johns Hopkins Football Team 
defends their home turf against 
Franklin & Marshall. Homewood 
Field, 1 p.m. 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s Soccer 
Team competes against Franklin & 
Marshall. Homewood Field, 7 p.m. 


There will be a Film Festival asa part 
of the CultureFest ‘99 festivities fea- 
turing the following films: Smoke Sig- 
nals, Polish Wedding, and #7 Train. 
Refreshments will be served. Free 
admission. Donovan Room, Gilman 
Hall, 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


As a part of CultureFest ‘99, there 
will be a Coffeehouse featuring the 
music of Hopkins’ own jazz group 
6th Dimension and Krispy Kreme 
doughnuts. This eventis free for Hop- 
kins students with valid I.D. 
Sherwood Room, Levering Hall, 10 
p.m. to 1 a.m, 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Concert Orchestra, 
under the direction or Mr. Hajime 
Teri Murai, will be performing a pro- 
gram ofthe Mozart “Overture to ‘The 
Magic Flute,” Copland “Symphony 
for Organ and Orchestra” and Saint 
Saens “Symphony No. 3inC Minor.” 
The organ soloist is Donald 
Sutherland. 6601 Bradley Boulevard, 
Bethesda, Maryland, 8 p.m. General 
admission $16, senior citizens $8, stu- 
dents with I.D. $5. Call 410-659-8124 
for tickets and directions. 


World-renowned Manuel Barrueco 
will be performing a guitar recital. 
Smith Theatre, Howard Community 
College, Columbia, MD. For tickets 
and directions, call 410-715-0034. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra performs the Franck “Symphony 
in D Minor” and Sibelius “Pohjola’s 
Daughter.” Joseph Meyerhoff Hall, 
11-a.m. Call 410-783-8000 for tickets 
and other information. Be sure to ask 
about student tickets. 


The Heritage Players will present 
Agatha Christie’s Ten Little Indians. 
Tickets are $9 each. Social Hall, 
Catonsville United Methodist 
Church, 6 Melvin Avenue, 
Catonsville, 8 p.m. For tickets and 
other information, call 410-869-9174. 





7 November, Sunday 


ON CAMPUS 


The Lancers Greater Baltimore 5K 
Walk for the Homeless will raise 
funds and awareness for the home- 
less in the greater Baltimore area. 
Money raised will be donated to or- 
ganizations that aid the homeless, 
particularly children and families. 
Starts from Garland Field, 8:30 a.m. 
For details and information on par- 
ticipating either by walking or donat- 
ing money, please call 410-516-4351. 


CultureFest ‘99 brings us Ballroom 
Dancingasapartofits festivities. There 
will also be ballroom dancing lessons 
before the actual dancing begins. Ad- 
mission is free for Hopkins students 
with valid I.D.Glass Pavillion; 7 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Chamber Jazz Society presents 
The Mike Longo Trio. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 5 p.m. Tickets range 
in price from $5 for members of the 
BMA to $20 for general admission. 
To order tickets or for information, 
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8 November, Monday 





ON CAMPUS — 


__ The Office of Career Planning and 
Development is hosting a Great Re- 
_ sumes workshop for those students _ 
_ interested in learning how to make 
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PICK OF THE WEEK 


Headed by HanNa Kim and Reni John, this 
year's CultureFest looks to be excellent. The theme 
this year is“Global City, U.S.A.” Following this idea, 
HanNa and her crew were able to put together 
many cultural events ranging from food tasting to 
musical performances that represent various cul- 
tures on campus. Hence, the next week and a half 
should transform the Homewood campus into 
CultureFest’99’s idea of a global village. 

CultureFest ‘99 has lined up great events 
that should prove to be a fun way for Hopkins 
Students to enjoy their post-midterm relaxation 
time.With the various dance lessons, coffeehouses 
and cultural events being offered, one would be 











these ideas by hosting dinners and discussions 
amongst students that would break down barriers 
and encourage oneness on this campus. : 


CULTUREFEST ‘99 EVENTS 
(11 November to 13 November): 


11 NOVEMBER, THURSDAY 

Food Court, Glass Pavillion, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Featuring Asian food and cultural displays. 

Asian Culture Display, Glass Pavillion,8p.m. 
Featuring Kareoke, food and games. 

12 NOVEMBER, FRIDAY ie 


Rod 
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the next week and a half. 





hard pressed to say there isn’t anything to do for 


Though CultureFest is a fun way for Hop- 
kins students and the surrounding community to 
learn about different cultures, thereis alsoa deeper 
purpose of promoting diversity and acceptance at 
Johns Hopkins. CultureFest ‘99 hopes to promote 





their resume more marketable and 
visually stunning. Garrett Room, MSE 
Library, 12 noonto | p.m. For details, 
call 410-516-8056. 


There will be an Art Exhibit as a part 
of the CultureFest ‘99 festivities 
featuring the works of Chinese brush 
painter Jing-jy Chen andalso the work 
oflocalsand students. Levering Union, 
Levering Hall, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


CultureFest “99 is sponsoring a Ba- 
zaar for students and community 
members to sample various cultural 
cuisines and purchase various cul- 
tural goods from vendors. There will 
also be entertainment provided by 
professional troupes, such as 
Hanulsori and Walt Michael & Co. 
Free admission with a valid Hopkins 
I.D. Glass Pavillion, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


There will be a Coffeehouse where 
students can come and meet the artist 
Jing-jy Chen and also listen to guest 
speaker Dean Kessler. This event isa 
part of the CultureFest ‘99 series. 
Sherwood Room, Levering Hall, 8 
p-m. to 11 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


G. Love and Special Sauce will be per- 
formingatthe Recher Theater. 512 York 
Road, Towson. for tickets and infor- 
mation, call 410-377-7210. 


Roger Whittaker performs a mix of 
songs and his trademark whistling. Jo- 
seph MeyerhoffSymphony Hall, 3 p.m. 
Call 410-783-8000 for tickets and in- 
formation. 





9 November, Tuesday 


ON CAMPUS 


As a part of the CultureFest ‘99 fes- 
tivities, there will be Latin Dance Les- 
sons, Refreshments will be served. 
Free for Hopkins students with valid 


‘1.D. Sherwood Room, Levering Hall, 


4:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


There will be a Musical Showcase as 
part of the CultureFest ‘99 events. 
This event includes musical perfor- 
mances by the Hopkins Gospel 
Choir, the Ethiopian Cultural Soci- 
ety and the Maru Montero Dance 
Company, This event is free for stu- 
dents with a valid Hopkins I.D. 
Shriver Hall, 8 p.m. 


_ Culturefest “99 is sponsoring a Cof- 


feehouse featuring a professor from 
Sierre Leon and free refreshments. 
Free admission with valid Hopkins 


ID. Sherwood Room, Levering Hall, 


10 p.m, to 1 a.m, 
OFF CAMPUS 
No events were reported. ; 
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10 November, Wednes- 
day 


ON CAMPUS 


The Anthropology Department will 
besponsoringalectureentitled “How 
to Ethnologize the World Trade Or- 
ganization.” Macaulay 400, 3 p.m. to 
5 p.m. For details, call 410-516-7272. 


As a part of the Wednesday Noon 
Series, Dr. Michael MacCrackenwill 
be giving a lecture entitled “Global 
Warming: Myth or Threat?” Shriver 
Hall, 12 noon. 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Developmentis hosting a Job Search 
Stategies Workshop for those stu- 
dents interested in learning how to 
market themselves and find jobs that 
match. Sherwood Room, Levering 
Hall, 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. For details, call 
410-516-8056. 


There will be a Food Court featuring 
Caribbean and African foods. This 
event is part of the CultureFest ‘99 
festivities. Food will be priced accord- 
ingly and laid out in a market style. 
Glass Pavillion, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


CultureFest ‘99 is hosting a dinner 
and discussion on Fostering Diver- 
sity. There will be discussions be- 
tween cultural and religious campus 
leaders on the enhancement of diver- 
sity on campus. This also includes a 
mini-workshop. Location TBA, 6 
p-m. to 7:30 p.m. 


There will be a Coffeehouse as part of 
the CultureFest ‘99 festivities. This 
night features open-mike poetry and 
freerefreshments. Freefor students with 
a valid Hopkins I.D, Sherwood Room, 
Levering Hall, 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The infamous Mr. Bungle will be per- 
forming at the Recher Theater. 512 
York Road, Towson. For tickets and 
information, call 410-377-7210. 


The Computer Music Consort con- 
cert will be given and works from the 
Maryland Science Center will be per- 
formed. IMAX Theater, Maryland Sci- 
ence Center, 7:30 p.m. Admission is 
free, but you must reserve your tickets. 
To obtain tickets, call 410-545-2983, 





On Going 


ART EXHIBITS fos 


Donna’s will be featuring an exhibit 
by local photographer Doug 


Housman. The artwork wil! be for 


sale. For information, contact Doug 


Mes 


tg MeL 


Diwali Dhamaka, Glass Pavillion,9 p.m.to 1 a.m. 
Annual Hindi festival of lights. s 

13 NOVEMBER, SATURDAY 

Closing Banquet, Glass Pavillion,6 p.m. — 
Featuring food from 14 different = 
restauarants and performances from stu 
dent groups. es 


- Intersession inicours: 
~ needed for In 


NG ara 
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at Doug. H@jhu.edu. 


Columbia Art Center’s newest ex-: 
hibit, “From There and Far: Rug-: 
Hooking Exhibition,” will be open- 
ing. The exhibit runs through 28 
November. 6100 Foreland Garth, Co-) 
lumbia, MD. For details, call 410-730-' 
0075. 4°. 
: ee | 
The Walters Art Gallery is showeas- 
ing its Japanese Print Rotation. The 
current exhibitis called “Twice-Told 


Tales from the Middle Kingdom.”, —- } 


600 North Charles Street. Runs, 
through 12 December. For more in-| - 
formation, call 410-547-9000. 


a 


City Hall Courtyard Galleries are) | 
currently exhibiting “Dreamsarefor, -_- 
Everyone,” a collection of ceramic: | 


tiles, textiles, pottery, paintings and) 

4 
sculptures created by the students at: 
the Creative Arts Classes at Keswick’ 


Multi-Care Center. City Hall, 100, 
North Holliday Street, open 8:30a.m.—- 
until 4:30 p.m. on weekdays. Runs-- -~ 


through 19 November. Free. Formore. ~~ : 
information, call 410-396-4721. : 


At the H. Lewis Gallery, you can see 


“The Next Century” exhibit, featur- 


ing works by Ann Phelan, Maria 
Creyts, Eric Pervukhin and others. 
Call 410-462-4515 for details. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Maryland ScienceCenteriscur- _ 
rently showing its latest exhibit, 
“Mostly Music,” which features an 
innovative way of exploring music 
for both children and adults. 601 Light 
Street. Runs through 3 February. For 
more information, call 410-545-5965. 


The Babe Ruth Museumis currently 
featuring an exhibit on “Baltimore 
vs. Cuba: A Game for the Ages.” 
Runs through January. For more in- 
formation, call 410-727-1539. 


The Maryland Historical Society is 
exhibiting items owned by socialite 
Wallis Warfield. Runs through 16 
January. For details, call 410-685-3750, 


_ THEATER Af : at a 


Theatre Hopkins begins its run of 


You Never Can Tell by George Ber- 


nard Shaw. The Merrick Barn 
Homewood Campus, 8 p.m. 
every Friday, Saturday and S$ 


between nowand 14 November. F of ; 
ticket prices and other information, ai 
eet eae 


call 410-516-7159. 
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American Beauty Body Shots 
Senator, Charles, White Marsh Rotunda 
| Bring Out the Dead The House on Haunted Hill 
~ | Charles, White Marsh, Eastpoint White Marsh, Eastpoint 
Crazy in Alabama Music of the Heart 
Towson Commons, White Marsh White Marsh, Eastpoint 
4 The Story of Us Three to Tango 
a: ee i Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint White Marsh 





COURTESY OF GRAMERCY PICTURES 
John Cusack stars in Being John Malkovich, 
a film about one puppeteer’s experiences 
+ when trapped in John Malkovich's body. 


For Showtimes Call: 
Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; 
Harbor Park - 410-837-3500; Charles - 410-727-3456, 

White Marsh - 410-933-9034; Rotunda - 410-235-1800; 

Towson Commons - 410-825-5233 











Student Activities Office, Levering 
Union. Due November 5. Any Ques- 
tions? Call 410-516-8209. 


ODK :Leadership Honor Society ap- 
plications are now available at the 
Levering Desk and at 3505 Charles 


Street. Completed applications are. 


due 10 November. 


The Human Motor Learning labo- 
ratory of Dr. Reza Shadmehr seeks 
right-handed individuals to partici- 
pate in an experiment. We wish to 
examine how humans use visual 
feedback to controlarm movement. 
Volunteers are paid $10 per day for 
a two-day experiment. Subjects 
must be able to participate on con- 
secutive Thursdays and Fridays. 
Contact lenses are okay, but no eye- 
glasses, please. Experiments are 
conducted in Traylor 416, JHMI. 
Protocols have been approved by 
the JHU Joint Committee on Clini- 
cal Investigation. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-614-3424. 


Healthy men and women aged 18 to 


50 are needed to participate in an 
outpatient research study of com- 
monly prescribed medications. Par- 
ticipation involves three sessions 
lasting about five hours each at the 
Johns Hopkins Bayview Medical 
Center. Volunteers will be compen- 
sated with $175. For more informa- 
tion about this study, please call 
410-550-1916. 


The Writing Center provides a free 
service to all undergraduates who 
want some help with their writing. 
You don’t need a completed piece of 
writing — in fact, the sooner you 
come by, the better. You can bring 
an assignment, idea, outline, paper, 
lab report, personal statement, story, 
or any other written work, and we 
will try to help you organize your 
thoughts and express yourself 
clearly. Drop by during our hours or 
call ahead x4258 for an appointment. 
Our hours are Sunday through 
Thursday 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. and Tues- 
day through Thursday 2 to 6 p.m. 
We're located at the Owen House (the 
blue house behind Macaulay Hall, 


Special Ege Donor Needed | 


$25,000 


near the entry gate to the Hopkins 
Club). 


Are you having a difficult time ad- 
justing to college? Or perhaps you 
just need someone to listen to you. 
If you need a friendly person to 
listen to you and maintain confj- 
dentiality, then go to A Place To 
Talk (APTT), located in the AMR 
I lobby. Weekdays, 7 p.m. to 1 
a.m. For more information, call 
410-516-8001. 


Volunteers are needed for an out- 
reach program for inner city youth, 
In particular, they are looking for en- 
gineering students, computer science 
majors, architects, artists, perform- 
ers, writers and anybody with talent. 
For information, e-mail or call Naomi 
at naem@jhu.edu or 410-516-3755. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
groups. Please submit a brief para- 
graph to us by Tuesday night at 5:00 
p.m. by e- mail (News.Letter@jhu.edu) 
or by dropping off a copy at our offices 


‘Woare a loving, infertile couple hoping to find a compassionate woman to help us 
‘havea baby, We're looking for a healthy, intelligent college student or college 
‘graduate, age 21-33, with blue eyes and blonde or light brown hair. Compensation 








$25,000 plus expenses, Your gift of life would bring great joy. Please contact us 
‘through our representative at 1-800+776+7680. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LAW 






7 


New Jersey’s only private law school - 


SETON HALL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


invites you to experience a real law school class at our 


OPEN HOUSE 


Saturday, November 13 ¢ 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 





Preregistration is required. Contact the Office of Admissions. 
Register online at wwwshu.edu/law 


Phone: (973) 642-8747 « Toll-Free: (888) 415-7271 * e-mail: admitme@shu.edu 














Seton Hall School of Law ¢ One Newark Center ¢ Newark, New Jersey 07102 
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Arigs: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 

Gee, you've picked impeccable tim- 
ing once again. But you're not out 
of the woods yet. Subtle, yes? Fried 
food of the week: Crack. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Whiz yourself away from all that 
casual oral sex. Next thing you 
know, you'll be pregnant Friday. 
Fried food of the week: Cheese. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

There, there. No reason to be so 
grieved. You had it coming. You 
deserve all the evil that’s befallen you. 
Fried food of the week: Bologna. 
CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Are you glad that your commitmentis 
almostover? Good. Nowyoucan drink 
heavily with other Cancers. Fried food 
of the week: Mozzarella sticks. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGustT 22) 

Only do a little work this week. Be 
proud! You’vegoneawholeyear with- 
outdestroying yourlife... until Thurs- 
day. Fried food of the week: Chicken. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Two people a day isa lot to be doing 
thehorizontaltangowith. Ifyoudrank 
more, you wouldn’t need sex to feel 
loved. Fried food of the week: Rice. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Months gone by, and you just can’t get in 
a groove. It’s all good. You're drinking a 


lot, so everything is A-okay. Fried food of 


the week: Dough. 

Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Left behind to do all the clean-up your- 
self? People are jerks. Put a cap on them. 
You will be rewarded with Rolling Rock. 
Fried food of the week: Onion rings. 


(NOVEMBER 22 - Dec, 21) 
Before you start studying for finals, stop 
taking yourself so seriously. Live a little! 
Eat vodka-filled candies from Finland. 
Fried food of the week: Mushrooms. 


SAGITTARIUS: 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Wehope everything will be fine. YOucan 
come to the stars for help or just drown 
thetensionin beer. Fried food of the week: 
Zucchini. 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
All you need to do is write a thesis? Come 
on, have some fun. Stop drinking cider, 
or you'll die. Fried food of the week: 
Ravioli. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

Die a painful death by freezing or keep 
warm with vodka. You'll make the smart 
choice, dude. Fried food of the week: Ice 
cream. 
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Famous French People 


‘Mais Oui!’ 
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WORDSTO FIND: 


Liti 


‘Bardot 
‘Brel 
Camus 
Chirac 
Cousteau 
De Beauvoir 
+ Depardieu 
~ De Sade 


Descartes 
Derrida — 
Duras 
Gainsbourg 
Godard 
Jordi 
Mitterand 
Moliere 
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Napoleon 
Proust 
Robespierre 
Sartre 
Voltaire 


Bonus word: 
Pepe LePeu 
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Malnutrition: The briuse problem 


o one ever said that col- 
lege would be easy. In 
fact, many people say 
that college is anything 
but. One of my high 
school teachers took great pleasure in 
describing the horrors which lurked 
in the lecture halls and communal 
bathrooms of the universities and 


| colleges towards which my graduat- 
| ing class was bound. As much as we 





tried to ignore his warnings (as we 
tried to ignore most of what was 


| taught during second semester senior 


year), that teacher managed to em- 


| boss upon my brain a picture of an 


academic Hell, where the fires were 


| fueled by failing term papers and 
| flammable fraternity punch. 


Sure, we would have the time of 
ourlives, he said, ashe described huge, 


| impersonal lecture halls and profes- 


sors whose Intro Chemistry lectures 
would be given titles like “The 
Micronuclear Persuasion of 
Hydrothermalated Particle Equations 
That Will Ruin YourGPA.” Wewould 
live, he warned, on a steady diet of 
cardboard and old socks masquerad- 


| ing as cafeteria food, supplemented 


by caffeine pills, pizza and the occa- 
sional care-package cookie. The high 
school concept of “pulling an all- 
nighter” would be eclipsed by the re- 


| ality of not sleeping for the month 


before finals. He assured us that that 
sort of prolonged reverse-hibernation 
would be so old that by the time finals 
rolled around, we would consider 
three hours ofsleep to bea good night. 


| Moreover, whenever we did manage 


to sleep, we were assured that our 
roommate (who would invariably be 
the most unstable, unhygienic per- 
son to ever be accepted to college) 
would choose that time to havea hys- 


terical nervous breakdown viaalong- . 


distance phone call. 

Our weekends, he predicted, 
would be spent in various states of 
inebriation, and we would come 
home for Christmas break battered, 
bloated, and barely passing our 


_ classes, not to mention being men- 
| tally, emotionally and physically 





drained. 

His point was, obviously, that col- 
lege would be a pretty rough place. I 
was halfway through my first Calcu- 
lus lecture when I realized that my 
teacher had been right: Hopkins is its 
own level of Hell. I was a quarter of 
the way through my sophomore year, 


| however, (long after I had been thor- 
_ oughly defeated in the aforemen- 
| tioned math class) when the full real- 


ization of just how tough this place is 
hit me. Literally. 

I was lathering up my calf for a 
long-overdue rendezvous witha Lady 


| Bic when I noticed a huge purple 


bruise hovering above my ankle. It 
was the shape and color of a mottled 
Easter egg, and I pondered over the 
bruise until my suitemate yelled at 
me to get the hell out of the bathroom 
unless I wanted her to take a crap in 
my bed, Ihad no idea howit got there. 

As I sat shivering in my towel, I 
realized that in my little-over-a-year 


| at Hopkins, I have become a virtual 


bruise-magnet. No sooner doI bump 
into an open drawer or get myselftied 
to a bed board do I start looking like 
I was attacked with a Bunsen burner. 
And for the most part, while I can 
approximate as to when I get these 
beautiful bruises (invariably they ap- 
pear around Sunday, mid afternoon) 
I have no idea as to how | get them. I 
have no clear recollection of partici- 
pating in any hammer-fights or fall- 
ing out ofany windows, but, ofcourse, 
alot ofmy weekends are remembered 
through a rather hazy glaze. 

Being a Hopkins student, I put the 
facts together and came up with the 
following complicated equation: 
alcohol(X) = giant, mysterious bruise, 
with unspecified X being any activity 
engaged in while drinking. Dancing 
in a frat basement. Passionate sex. 
Regular sex. Even breathing heavily 
is enough to bruise the skin, it seems. 


I know many students who face the 
same puzzling UDAs [Unidentified 
Drunken Abrasions] every Sunday 
morning, and I wonder at the phe- 
nomenon ofan entire campus bruis- 
ing as easily as spoiled fruit. It seems 
like an excellent (and overlooked) 
topic for a doctoral dissertation (The 


JESSICASCHNEIDER 
WEEKLY DOSE 


Reverberation of the Hyper-con- 
sumption of Attenuated Lager on 
Unprepossessing Subdermal Le- 
sions), and for whoever is interested, 
I propose the following hypothesis. 

The diet of the typical college stu- 
dent is woefully low on non-fer- 
mented fruits, grains, and most of the 
other edibles which make up a bal- 
anced diet. These healthy foods are 
replaced by less-wholesome ones, like 
alcohol and fried cheese. I know 
people whose closest encounter with 
a piece of fruit is a shot of cranberry 
vodka, and while I am not entirely 
sure what vitamin or mineral it is that 
prevents bruising — iron, protein, 
that stuffin asparagus that makes your 
pee smell funny — I am willing to bet 
that it is not something that comes in 
a keg. 

Pirates have their scurvy, Missis- 
sippians have their rickets, and col- 
lege kids have their brewski-bruises, 


Leold 


Actually, |! let her go, then y 
she got away. 


By the time | realized that 
she would never come back, 
it was much too late for me. - 


What a mistake. 


4 


The next time ! fall deeply 
in love it'll be with someone 
! don't care about. 


www.leold.com 
by Roger and Salem Salloom® 1997 


| had a girlfriend, but - 
she got away. 





because beer — the most stable ele- 
ment in a college kids diet — has no 
essential vitamins, minerals, or any- 
thing else that might counteract a 
bump or a thump, and thus with the 
first pelvic thrust of a drunken 
hookup, a bruise begins to spread. 

For those college students who 
choose to abstain from alcohol, par- 
tying, and fun in general (read: typi- 
cal Hopkins student) the bruises are 
most likely due to a combination of 
D-level-induced psychosis and a 
weakened musculature due to pro- 
longed lack of sunlight. 

Obviously, the study of bruises on 
college students is in its very early 
stages, and the drinking leads to 
bruises hypothesis should not ‘be 
taken as a signal to throw away the 
tap. Rather, more experimentation is 
needed, and I think that I for one am 
up to the challenge. After all, most 
party bruise aren’t really painful so 
much as they are perplexing, and, if 
nothing else, an interesting bruise can 
makea good conversation piece (“say, 
is that a bite mark?”). In fact, a UDA 
could even be looked upon as a thing 
of pride; they say our time at college 
will be the most demanding and en- 
joyable five or six years of our lives, 
and for as hard as everyone works 
here at Hopkins, every mysterious 
bruise is the sign of a well-deserved 
good time. 

So here’s to everybody getting 
knocked around — cheers. 
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Help Wanted 





Fraternities, Sororities & Student 
Groups: Earn $1000 - $2000 with easy 
CIS Fund raiser event. No sales re- 
quired. Fund Raiser days are filling 
up, so call today. Contact Joe @ 1- 
888-522-4350 





SEX PAYS!!! Become a model in the 
exciting adult entertainment indus- 
try!!! Models needed now for maga- 
zine and video. Earn extra thousands 
each month! Visit www.sex-pays.com 


GERTRUDP’S the restaurant at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, isnowhir- 
ing Servers, Bussers and Hosts/Host- 
esses. Positions open for daytime staff 
on weekdays and weekends. Experi- 
ence preferred but will train. FT and 
PT hours available, and we offer flex- 
ible schedules. Apply in person 2 - 4 
p.m. 7 days a week, or fax resume to 
410-889-9689, Attn: John Gilligan 


Extra income opportunity. Earn up to 
$800/wk. working from home. No ex- 
perience necessary. No telemarketing 
or envelope stuffing. work with repu- 
table company and build your resume. 
Gall 1-800-811-2141 Code 77033. No 
obligation, and nothing to lose. 


Part Time Clerical Assistant 15 
Hours plus per week. Somewhat flex- 
ible. Late Mornings and early after- 
noons preferred. Experience with 
Word Processor, Macintosh 
(Microsoft Word) and calculator, a 
plus Will also use phone and possibly 
do errands 410-644-8828 


Part Time Tutor Assistant $10 per 
hour proficiency inhigh school levels 
of math, science, social studies, and 
English, required; Spanish preferred. 
Should be available 4:30 - 8:30 p.m. 
Mon, Tues, Wed, Thurs. Year Round 
Employment. Please call 410-644- 
8828 


Seeking afternoon AU PAIR/CARE- 
TAKER for 4 year old boy. Pick up at 
Waldorf School (Cold Spring & Jones 
Falls), 3:00pm Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, drive home (Sparks, 
north of Cockeysville), stay until 
~5;30. Education major, perfect driv- 
ing record preferred. 410-329-3844. 
Send resume to Lea Jones, Box 918, 
Sparks, MD. ASAP 


IMMEDIATEOPENINGS! Students 
earn $375/$575 weekly processing/ 
assembling medical I.D. cards from 
your home. Experience unneces- 


Sary... we train you! call MediCard 
541-386-5290, ext. 300 


No Gimmicks, Extra Income Now! 
Envelope stuffing $600 - $800 every 
week for details: SASE to Interna- 
tional 1375 Coney Island Ave. PMB 
#427 Brooklyn, New York 11230 


FREE TRIPS AND CASH!!! 
SPRING BREAK 2000 
StudentCity.com is looking for 
Highly Motivated Students to pro- 
mote Spring Break 2000! Organize a 
small group and travel FREE!! Top 
campus reps can earn Free Trips & 
over $10,000! Choose Cancun, Ja- 
maica, or Nassau! Book Trips On-Line 
Log In and win FREE Stuff. Sign Up 
Now On-Line! www.StudentCity.com 
or 800-293-1443 


Spring Break 2000 with STS: Join 
America’s #1 Student Tour Operator 
to Jamaica, Mexico, Bahamas, 
Cruises, and Florida. Now hiring on- 
campus reps. call 1-800-648-4849 or 
visit on-line @ www.ststravel.com 


Paid Management Internships Now 
interviewing on campus for summer 
2000. Excellent Income and “real life” 
experience. www.tuitionpainters.com 
for on-line applications or 800-393- 
4521 


Tutor needed for special ed. 14-year- 
old boy to help after school with 
homework, reading and English. Tu- 
tor must be fluent in English, and 
available 4-5 afternoons a week, for 
1-2 hours an afternoon. Hours are 
very flexible. Tutor must also be very 
sensitive, and preferably interested 
in special education, as student is in 
program at Kennedy Krieger. $8-10 
dollars an hour, depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Convenient 
location across from lacrosse field. 
For more information, contact Linda 
at 410-366-5605 or 410- 790-5606, or 
at varlin1 @yahoo.com. 


Mother’s Helper 
For med student family. One Child. 


(East Baltimore). General household 
help. 6-10 hours per week. Some child 
care, some house cleaning, shopping, 
dog walking, and/or errands. Driver’s 
Licensehelpful $7-10/hr.dependingon 
experience. needed immediately. Call 
Zach or Miriam: 410-327-5973 Pager: 
410-283-6578. Zbone72@aol.com OR 
rpearson@welchlink.welch.jhu. edu 


Help wanted for part time clerical 
assistant. 15-20 hrs/wk, somewhat 
flexible, late morning/early afternoon 
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preferred, experience with word pro- 
cessor, Mac (MSWord), and calcula- 
tor a plus; will also use phone and 
possibly do errands. 410-644-8828. 


Tutoring assistant needed. Should be 
available Mon., Wed, Thurs evenings, 
4:30-9:00 p.m., $10/hr; proficient in 
high school level math, science, so- 
cial studies, and English, with Span- 
ish preferred. 410-644-8828. 





Merchandise Market 





For Sale: Computer Monitor $25, Mac 
LC II $90, 10 Speed Bike $35, Dehu- 
midifier $75, Sewing Machine $50. 
410-377-0038 


Rollerblades, size 10, $35: hockey 
skates, size 11-12, $30; Sony walkman, 
$20; Sony computer speakers, $10; B/ 
W small car-size TV, $10; 486/66Mhz/ 
1Gb PC and 15" SVGA monitor, $75; 
table lamps. 410-243-2832 or email 
roman@ai.mit.edu 


Large Office Desk, with 2 small draw- 
ers and 2 file drawers, excellent con- 
dition $50 call 410- 752-0411 


Moving Sale: Mustsell couches, book- 
shelves, tables, chairs, computer, 
printer, odds & ends. Call 410-889- 
6268 or e-mail lampedu@bcpl.net 


Microwave for sale. Works great. $30 
If interested call 410-752-0411 


Selling virtually brand new Panasonic 
Discman and Norelco Advantage 
Shaver w/Lotion, retail $60 and $110 
resp. Call 410-235-3078 or email 
dmf@jhu.edu if interested 





Automotive 


‘90 Toyota Tercel, red, 2-dr, hatchback, 
Automatic, good condition, 98K mi. 
$1500. Hossam, 410-366-5493(eve.) or 
hrahmany@hotmail.com 


Do you want an inexpensive, reliable 
car in good condition to take you 
around? Check this out: Ford 
Fairmount ‘82, 2 door coupe, 87,000 
miles only, one owner, passed MD 
inspection no problem, Auto, black 
and silver with burgundy interior. 
$1000/obo. call 410-516-2703 


Jeep Cherokee Pioneer ‘87, 2 door, 
2.5 1, 4wd, auto, was in major acci- 
dent, selling for parts, specifically for 
the engine. Engine is new (only 350 
miles on it, was rebuilt in 98). $800/ 


obo. call 410- 516-2703 


For Sale: 94 Toyota Celica Hatch- 
back with Spoiler, 78,000 miles. 
$8,500 Call Lyn 410- 323-8485 


Car For Sale: Toyota Camry ’96, au- 
tomatic, A/C, power windows/locks/ 
mirrors, 26K mi. Excellent Condi- 
tion. $12,500 410-653-7947 or email 
akobayas@jhsph.edu 





Roommates Wanted 


Starting mid-November, nonsmoker 
to share garden style Spacious 2Br/ 
2Ba on W 39thSt. Next to Broadview. 
Furnished, $377/mo. + 1/2 util. 410- 
243-2832 or email roman@ai.mit.edu 


Roomate needed to share a two bed- 
room, plus office rowhouse in 
hamden. 10 minute walk from JHU, 
AC, W/D, Dishwasher, $325/mo. plus 
1/2 utilities. John 410-235-2240, 
johnball@yahoo.com 


Roommate Needed: Responsible F 
Student to share clean 2BR TH near 
JHU, A/C, W/D. $240/mo. + halfutili- 
ties. Anne 301-665-1945 


Roommate Needed: Responsible, 
neat, and clean student/ profes. to 
share 3Br. house in Hampden. 10 
minute walk to JHU or Rotunda. 
HDW floors, LR and DR, W/D, and 
newly renov. kitchen W/DW. Rent is 
$241 + 1/3 utilities. Lease ends 8/1/ 
00. Aleks or Amir 410-467-3380 





Available Domiciles 





ROOM IMMEDIATELY FOR RENT 
2900 Blk. of N. Charles. Laundry rm., 
pets allowed, free pkng. avail. furnd. 
$500 incl. ALL util. Responsiblieland- 
lordand neighbors. Call Ly, 410- 366- 
2329 Leave msg. in 2nd box. 


Huge, sunnt, furnished 1Br for 1/1 - 
7/1 (flexible). ideal for a couple. A 
steal at $390/mo. 410-467-6091 or 
email prasad@jhu.edu 


Fells Point: A beautifully renovated 
townhouse with all new systems. 2 
Bedroom suites and two baths with 
soak tub. Amenities include, hard- 
wood floor, berber carpet, white cabi- 
nets, spiral staircase, a deck. Every- 
thing and more!! Call Kelly Snow 
(Buyer’s Agent and foreclosure spe- 
cialist) at Remax 410- 295-5600 or at 
410-963-6631 


hatrcuts always $10 


tenpacht cutting coloring 


3003 n charles st | hopkins square | baltimore 


410.889.9788 


Morrill Park A big beautiful Cape Cod 
ona huge lot with a detached garage. 
Wonderful for a large family with 4 
bedrooms, two kitchens, two baths, 
new windows, new central air, new 
roof, updated kitchen and bath. 
$82,900. Please call Kelly Snow at 
Remax 410-295-5600 or at 410-963- 
6631. Also, $500 bonus to selling agent 
— will help with closing. 





Available Services 


Professional office services without 
the high price: graphics/slide design, 
typing, transcription, database design 
and entry, etc. Melissa 410-276-9312 


Jazz/Classical Bass Player/Calculus 
Tutor available will teach and accept 
offers. Contact Brandy Brewer @ 
neurobass@hotmail.com or 410- 516- 
3785 





Student Employment 


For current Student Job 
listings, check out the Student 
job webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall 


Personals 





Asian Ladies: Corporate Spy: Man of 
mystery but not 007! ISO: nice, shy, 
smart, lonely, pretty Asian woman 
(Korean, Chinese, Vietnamese, Thai, 
Japanese, or Filipino) who is too busy 
studying/ working to finda boy friend 
but still needs a special guy that won't 
take up too much time for sharing 
friendship, fun, possibly romance, to 
talk to, listen to her problems and 
hold her hand when the stress of 
school / work gets too much. Me: W/ 
M, 30’s, 6ft., 188 lbs., brown hair & 
eyes, non-smoker, decent shape, great 
cook, handsome, very busy profes- 
sional. Enjoy: Internet, outdoors, day 
trips to the beach, biking, dancing, 
movies, cooking, quiet times listen- 
ing to the stereo, and growing my 
many website businesses. I need a 
nice Asian lady friend to talk with 
too, maybe more if things work out. 
Like you I keep too busy to meet any 
other way. Write me: PO Box 50071 
Baltimore, MD 21211 or email: 
LikeAsianWomen@yahoo.com 
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Spring Break 2000! Cancun, Baha- 
mas, Jamaica, Florida, & South Pa- 
dre. Call USA Spring Break today far 
a free brochure and rates and ask how 
you can Eat, Drink & Travel far 
Free! 1-888-777-4642 (of) 
www.usaspringbreak.com ; 


Going, going, BUT not GONE yef! 
Petition signatures, OK, endorsé- 
ments, OK, but put your feelings 
where your handsare- VOLUNTEER 
- for the Woodberry Woods- ner 
Hopkins. Fend off development of 
the forest line, help build the Wilder- 
ness trail & mushroom garden. Sign 
Up just 4 hours HELP IT GROW! 
410- 516-8853 : 


Lacan Study Group Any graduate 
student or faculty member aware of, 
or interested in forming an interdis- 
ciplinary study/discussion groupcen- 
tering on the thought and ideas of 
Jacques Lacan, the eminent French 
psychoanalyst, please contact Stuaft 
Savanuck 410-486-0214, or e-majl 
savanuck@home.com ; 


Genetics of Diabetes/Obesity Study. 
Volunteers are needed to take part in 
a study of a gene that may influence 
the development of diabetes and obe- 
sity. Participants must be age 18 - 65, 
diabetic or non-diabetic. They may 
be obese or non-obese. P.I: Jeremy 
Walston, M.D. Info: Heather or Lisa 
410-550-2633 


PREGNANT? 
Free, Confidential Pregnancy Test 
ing & Caring Counseling Help. (800) 
521-5530 Continued Education & 


Career, The Nurturing Network 800- 
866-4666 ; 


Women - Earn $2,500 as an Egg Dor 
nor - Healthy, mature, age 20-29, avr 
erage weight, to donate eggs for an 
infertile couple. Medical/Legal exr 
pense paid plus $2,500 compensa- 
tion for 2-4 week, part-time commit- 
ment. Confidentiality at all times. Call 
Family Building Center, Inc. 410-494, 
8114, Towson. : 
EGG DONORS NEEDED 

Healthy women needed to donate 
their eggs to couple with infertility. 
Women ages 20-30 considered. Light 
build, with O+ or A+ blood type, fair- 
skinned, 5’3” to 5’°”11, and 1200 or 
above on SATs preferred. We will pay 
you a fee for your services and for all 
related expenses. Please call 310-217- 
0074 for more information. 


MySpider.com 


Search, sove, and 
share your web reseaxh 
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r N WHAT GOES AT A WINNING TEAM? The Milton S. Eisenhower Diversity Committee 

. The MSEL Diversity Book & Video Discussi G 

: (WE'D ASK THE BLUE JAYS, BUT THEY’RE BUSY CHEWING.) presents a showing and discussion of 
t 





the foedous 
SMOKIN’ JAYS 


Suh-mokin’ smoked turkey breast, 


EDDIE'S 
=UNCH EXPRESS 
Use your Lunch Express card 














mmm-mmm-mozzarella, (free at Eddie's) to buy 
bacon, lettuce, and tomato ta, ee bak) gg 
and the eighth one’s ee 
on—ooh-lada—a French rol Hester Street 
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Directed by Joan Micklin Silver 
Starring Carol Kane and Steven Keats. 


Set in turn-of-the-century New York, Hester Street tells the story of 
Jewish immigrants from Russia trying to adapt to a new world. But 
how much of one’s culture, must a person give up to assimilate? 


WHEN: Tuesday, November 9, 1999 
4:00-7:00 p.m. 
WHERE: MSEL Garrett Room 


PEDDIE’S MARKET 


a Admission is free. 
The film will be followed by a discussion. 
Refreshments will be served. 


Please RSVP to Leslie Wiggins at (410) 516-8336 or e-mail wiggins@ihuedu, 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 


(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 2] 


years old, redeem within 30 days. 





Let’s be honest, people. Ina given meal, the respectivesavorycourses the most filling lunch they could buy for their few cents. Invariably, sured. The torte became the hotel’s trademark and eventually earned 


are nothing but foreplay building the they’d leave with one of these sweets and an RC _ the right to call the hotel’s name its own. 

anticipation for the sweet satisfac- cola, and the combination is still a fixture this side What city is home to the Hotel Sacher and Sacher torte? 

tion of the terminal sugar rush. of the Mason-Dixon. 

Dessert’s climactic nature is undis- What is the name of these tasty treats? 9, In 1949, bakery-owner Charles Lubin developed a line of frozen 
puted. In celebration of such confec- cheesecakes to be sold in restaurants and super-markets. The com- 
tions, this week’s quiz is about des- 4. The Arabic word for “a drink” is sharba. pany is named for his daughter, and is now an industry stalwart. 
sert. Reccommended enjoyment? Early European visitors to Constantinople were What is it called? 

With a cherry on top. served a sweet drink cooled with ice or snow. 

Get your answers to the News-Let- They recreated the dish at home and tweaked the 10. A woman makes 75 cents to her male counterpart’s dollar? It all 
ter by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. Bring them name to make it fit with their own vernacular. evens out in the end. While you fellas shell out the big bucks for 
to the Gatehouse or e-mail them to What is this subscriptions to the Playboy 
news. letter@jhu.edu. The winner gets dessert called in Channel, the QM can watch 


Emeril Lagasse for the price of 
her regular TCI bill. While 
women dream of kicking HIM 
up a notch, the Sexiest-Man- 
Ever busies himself by hosting 
his interactive cooking show 
and owning a string of fusion 
eateries. Though his restau- 
rants are a fixture in the New 
Orleans dining scene, the 
Lagasse name has not quite 
reached Brennan-family status. 
Since 1946, Brennan’s has been 
the cornerstone of French 
Quarter cuisine. Their trade- 
mark dessert, created at 
Brennans, is a fruit-based 
flambe served with ice cream. 
What is this dessert? 


a case of beer or other beerage as well 
as $10 worth of goodies from our 
sponsors, Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s 
Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 


English, French 
and Italian? 


Dew Ust) eas 
Constantinople is 
now Istanbul, a 
formerly moun- 
tain-shaped 


1. As seventh-graders, Ben Cohen 
and Jerry Greenfield became fast 
friends during gym class. As adults, 
the twosome opened a small cream- cookie now lies 
ery in an abandoned gas station in flat. Unlike the 
Burlington, Vermont. One of the Turkish town, 
original 30 chunky flavors of Ben and Jerry’s ice cream is still the most however, the sandwich cookie has a 
popular. Though the mixed-in candy bar is not among the top-10 best name that hasn’t changed. It still goes 
selling, when it’s blended with their signature ultra-dense ice-cream, by a moniker derived from the Greek 
the combo tops the charts. The candy itself is somewhat obscure, but it word for “mountain.” 
provides two of the three words in this flavor’s name. What is this cookie called? 

What is this flavor of Ben and Jerry's? 





6. Lacking a crystal ball, the 
QM once resorted to a quaint 
method of glimpsing the future. 
Putting a morsel ofa certain des- 
sert under one’s pillow was once 
believed to produce dreams of a 
girl’s future husband. 

What is this dessert? 


2. The QM’s favorite way to eat Ben 
and Jerry’s is by slowly licking it offa big, 
hard cone. Rumor has it the ice cream 
cone made it’s debut at a World’s Fair. 
Seems an ill-prepared frozen-custard 
vendor ran out of dishes in which to serve 
his chilly delights. As Lady Luck has a 
sweet tooth herself, the vendor was sta- 
tioned next to a booth with a resourceful 
proprietor. He created the first ice cream 
cone (and bailed out his neighbor) by 


There was no winner of last 
week’s quiz! Looks like a cer- 
tain campus population needs 
to work on its Halloween lore. 
Anyway, better luck this week. 
7. The QM is dessert-CRAZY! LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS: 
Other crazy figures of note in- 
clude Brittney Spears, and 1. All Hallow’s Eve 
George III. Though the former 2. LaRue 





rolling his own fare into a cone-shape. 

What was this man selling? has been described as “a sweet piece of ass,” this segment of the 3. The Admiral Fell Inn 

Dessert Quiz will focus on the latter—more specifically, on his 4. To chase away evil spirits. 

3. A true Rebel, the QM subscribes to wife, whose ass didn’t look nearly as good in a pair of white 5. Broomsticks. 
Charlie Daniels’s prediction that “the capris. A dessert baked ina tall, bucket-shaped mold was named 6. Syria 
South’s gonna do it again.” It’s a sure bet for her. 7. Wicca 
that when they do, they will be fueled by What is the name shared by the queen and the dessert ? 8. Drinking blood 
a certain out-of-this-world snack cake. : 9. To see a horror movie | 
Legend has it that an industrious Southerner set out to create a treat “as 8. A chef in one of Europe’s finest hotels perfected a recipe for 10. Marigolds 
big as the moon.” His creation took off with local field hands. Hungry _ flourless chocolate cake. So very dense. So very rich. It’s the Yum- 11. St. Patrick, St. Steven, St. Augustine, St. Veronica, St. Michelena | 
from a morning’s work, the men would search the local groceries for Standard against which all other flourless chocolate cakes are mea- 12. The Haunting, The House on Haunted Hill 





EXPOSURE 
CHUNG LEE 


Information Session 
for Frankfurt, Germany and U.S. offices 
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Merryman Hall, West Wing 
Counseling Center Conference Room 
Thursday, November 11 
12:30 pm 
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If you like working with logic-based principles in a volatile and fast-paced 
environment, and if you enjoy the notion of working in finance without the 
burden of having to handle clients, you should consider what Botta Trading, 
L.L.C. has to offer. We welcome everyone to come to our information session 
and find out about working in the uncommon and exciting field of option trading. 
Previous knowledge of finance or options theory is not necessary; our primary 
requirement for new traders is that they can think quickly and accurately with 
confidence and acumen. Botta offers a competitive compensation package. 
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Botta, a major market maker of equity and stock index options with domestic and 
international operations, has an extensive internship program and welcomes 
underclassmen to attend its information session. Botta representatives will be 

discussing and answering questions regarding employment in the Frankfurt, 
Germany office, as well as the American offices. For additional information, — 
please visit Botta’s website at www.bottatrading.com. 





Botta Trading, L.L.C. 


‘Chicago New York San Francisco Frankfurt Amsterdam 
ET ee 





